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TRANSFILM’S Motion Picture Department and WESTERN UNION 
Explaining new, miracle communications facilities to the American public. 





TRANSFILM’S Slide Film Department and the ‘‘Jet 99”’ 
A sales promotion film introducing the new Universal vacuum cleaner. 


Transfilm’s motion picture department has blazed 
trails in producing Sales Promotion films because it 
believes that the function of a film is to sell goods 

or ideas; that a film’s effectiveness is measured by its 
ability to sell. Transfilm’s permanent staff of 
production-experienced Writers, Directors, Producers, 
and Account Executives were hand-picked to help 
Clients increase sales. For Transfilm knows that the 
success of a Sales Promotion film depends on 

the producer’s firm grasp of selling problems and 
techniques, as well as on the problems and techniques 
of film making. 





TRANSFILM’s Television Department and FAB 
Hard hitting TV spots that are helping FAB become a household word. 


TRANSFILM INCORPORATED « 35 W. 45 ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
LU. 2-1400 
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The words are new, the tune is old- 


But when the singers get too bold, 





A virulent campaign of antitruck propaganda 
has been directed to the newsrooms of press 
and radio in recent months. Its sources are 
cleverly concealed. Even so, most editors and 
commentators have recognized it for what it is, 
and have quietly buried it in the wastebasket. 


A Senate Committee investigating an earlier 
antitruck campaign using similar tactics had 
this to say: 


“It is perfectly legitimate for any industry to 
get its point of view before the people of the 
country. Criticism can only arise when ma- 
terial originating from the railroads is not 
so designated. Railroads being a public utility, 
the public has the right to know the source of 
any information concerning them in order to 
evaluate properly the extent to which such in- 
formation may be biased.” 


Railroad campaigns against trucks are noth- 
ing new. But the railroad interest never comes 
out in the open, so it can be identified as the 
source of the noise. The same Senate Commit- 
tee recognized this fact when it reported: 


“Railroads and railroad associations have 
spent large sums in lobbying for antitruck leg- 
islation. Seldom revealing their true role, they 
have worked ‘under cover’ behind the fronts of 
taxpayers’ groups, transportation associations, 
safety councils, and other organized groups. 
Among the measures thus secretly sponsored 
have been laws increasing taxes on trucks, 








It’s time to say, “CTP THE Mua I 


limiting the size and weight of trucks and 
trailers, and tightening insurance and license 
requirements. Material furnished free to news- 
papers and supposedly coming from a disin- 
terested source gave wide publicity to the 
railroads’ point of view. Research studies pre- 
sented as the work of impartial engineers or 
taxpayers’ groups, but actually financed by the 
railroads, purported to show the damage done 
to highways by trucks and the inadequacy of 
taxation on trucks.” 


The current antitruck campaign has merely 
written some new lyrics for the same old dis- 
cordant tune that occasioned these quotes. But 
the message and the tactics of the singers are 
the same. And they’re wearing the same old 
false faces as they chant their hymn of hate. We 
trust that no one will be taken in by the noise! 


ANY NEWS ABOUT TRUCKS you get from us is 
clearly identified with our own name. We’re not 
“‘anti’’-anything—we’re for the best service we 
can give to the nation’s producers, distributors 
and consumers. If you want facts about the 
trucking industry, we and our 51 member 
associations stand ready to help you. You'll be 
amazed to find out how important trucks have 
become to the continuing prosperity of every 
community — including yours! 


JOHN V. LAWRENCE, Managing Director 


American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


‘American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


e Milton Fairman presents JoURNAL read- 
ers this month with an evaluation of where 
public relations practice stands today, offer- 
ing parallels with the professional growth 
and recognition of sister fields. He sees 
great responsibilities thrusting themselves 
on today’s PR people, as the work emerges 
from primitive beginnings to a more formal 
state. 


e From his position as past president of 
the International Council of Industrial Edi- 
tors, William Gerler interprets the findings 
of a recent survey conducted by his group 
on company publications—production trends 
and magazine staff relations with manage- 
ment. He presents some vital facts about 
this 70,000,000-circulation field. 


e How one organization—The Norwich 
Pharmacal Company—develops and keeps 
favorable relationships with its stockhold- 
ers, is told as a case history by John Brod- 
erick. 

e If you had to convert a barn into a 
museum, youd have some PR problems. 
Elliot Emerson describes some of the knots 
he had to untie to establish the Hall of 
Fame of the Trotter. 


e Henry Urrows says some things about 
semantics—the study of word meanings— 
that all public relations people will want 
to read. He cautions about loose use of 
stereotypes, and making inferences and 
rendering judgments with insufficient facts. 
He approaches his subject in a frank, 
forthright manner, even saying that Kor- 
zybski is pretty hard for a reader to digest. 
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Hurrah for Mabel! 


E VER HEAR ANYONE, such as a speaker at a con- 
vention, refer disparagingly to publicity as 
“free advertising” or a “free ride”? No doubt you 
have—and so have we—and on such occasions 
we confess to a little boiling of the blood. 

But PRSA u-ember Mabel G. Flanley, of Flan- 
ley and Woodward, isn't the type to fume in 
silence at ignorance or misrepresentation of an 
important public relations art. At a session of 
the International Apple Association she recently 
took exception to the remarks of a previous 
speaker on the program, and did it good. 

“If any of you have any idea,” forthrightly 
said Miss Flanley, “that you can conduct a good 
program through the press and have in your 
hearts or on your lips the idea that that program 
is a free ride program, disabuse yourselves of it. 

“Editorial sponsorship, contrary to advertising 
space, is something you cannot buy; it’s some- 
thing you have to earn. You don't earn it if you 
have in your hearts that you are going for a free 
ride with anyone. You earn it if you have a prod- 
uct and a program that are worthy, if you know 
your press, know your channel of communica- 
tion, know the people 1 you are serving, what they 
want, what they need, and give it to them with 
never once letting them down. 

“A press service is what it implies, a ‘service 
to the press’. Properly conducted, it is one which 
the press welcomes and enjoys. 

“Put all your publicity programs on that basis. 
Don’t talk of free rides. You won't get across the 
street—certainly not back again—on any free 
ride basis!” 


The Place for First Things Is First! 


ERRIFIC UPROARS, accompanied by mad 

scramblings, involved investigations, lost 
profits and personnel changes are inevitably the 
result of mistakes in design, engineering and pro- 
duction! 

What about mistakes in public relations? 

They can be and frequently are infinitely more 
costly than improper design, faulty engineering 
and inefficient production. 

Whereas inferior products, resulting from de- 
sign, engineering, or production mistakes can 
be called back and replaced, the adverse impres- 
sions resulting from PR errors not only cannot 
be called back, overhauled and returned, they 


have a way of multiplying and spreading that is 
amazing to say the least. 

While the number is decreasing (PR be 
praised! ), why is it that so many organizations 
still look upon PR as something somebody else 
needs? Being at least equally essential to their 
business success as top design, engineering and 
production, they should give it at least equal 
standing. They should be just as concerned about 
employing skilled PR help as they are about 
hiring engineering and production genius. 

We hear all too frequently, “We're in a special 
field and have relatively few customers.” Or, 
“We aren't doing anything wrong, why spend 
money?” Or, “We have all the orders we can 
handle, why promote something we can't de- 
liver?” 

All of which makes it apparent that the public 
relations thinking in such concerns is thin in- 
deed. 

Every concern in business and industry today 
should, at least, determine what groups, or “pub- 
lics” influence the concern’s reputation and then 
see to it that each public be contacted and prop- 
erly informed about the public relations phases 
of the concern’s activities. 

EpmMonp C. Powers 
Director of Public Relations 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


It's Easy To Preach! 


IGHT NOW the burr-under-the-saddle that 
R makes me most hot-under-the-collar is the 
fact that businessmen, Chambers of Commerce, 
and N.A.M.’s run around talking to each other and 
saying “Let’s preach Capitalism,” but still will 
not tell the facts of their own business to their 
employees. 

LANSING T. CARPENTER 
Haddam, Conn. 


S*” NAPOLEON: “There are two levers for mov- 
ing men: interest and fear.” 


ROTE CHRISTOPHER Morey, in Where the 

Blue Begins: “The principles of utility, 
honesty, prudence and courtesy . are invari- 
ably rewarded.” A public re lations sermon in 
one sentence. 
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The practice of public relations 


“« 


Public relations itself is still in an early evolutionary stage 


There are no boundaries to the area which public relations may ultimately 


. And... 
be practiced . 


encompass . . 
at this time, 


no limit to the variety of ways in which it may, 
. Scientific knowle dge is the basis of the 


sound public relations prac tice of tomorrow 


Milton Fairman 


Director of Public Relations 
The Borden Company 


HIS IS A HAPPY TIME to practice 
Tpublic relations. 

Our society is in the throes of re- 
creation. What was once a relatively 
coherent and placid world is now a 
planetary system, with the old world’s 
peoples divided among the planets. The 
distances from planet to planet are vast, 
communication difficult, and interplane- 
tary understanding essential to the or- 
derly operation of the new social uni- 
verse. 

“The day has clearly gone forever 
of societies small enough for their mem- 
bers to have personal acquaintance 
with one another, and to find their sta- 
tion through the appraisal of those 
who have any first-hand knowledge of 
them.” So remarked Judge Leneed 
Hand, and he added, “Publicity is an 
evil substitute, and the art of publicity 
a black art; but it has come to stay. 
Every year adds to the potency and 
to the finality of its judgments.” 

Black or white, the art is here and is 
ours, its continuance made necessary 
by the very processes that have changed 
society. Agreeing with Judge Hand 
that publicity may be a black art, if it 
lacks restraining discipline, we can 
maintain that public relations is the 
white hope of our restless times. It can 
string a party line between the board 
chairman on his lonely planet and his 
shop workers in their equally isolated 
sphere. It can set a table where Judy 
O'Grady and the colonel’s lady may 
share a pot of tea in harmony. It can 
open neutral reserves where men whose 
beliefs or skins are of one color may 
come to know and develop regard for 
men of different hues, Things of this 
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kind must be done to integrate our uni- 
verse; they are chores for public rela- 
tions and challenges to the public rela- 
tions practitioner. 

Public relations itself is still in an 
early evolutionary stage. It is still white- 
hot, still shaping, still to set. The very 
meaning of the term is still open to 
amendment. There are no boundaries 
to the area which public relations may 
ultimately And 
there is no limit to the variety of ways 
in which it may, at this time, be prac- 
ticed. 


encompass. certainly 


Pioneer stage 


These are pioneer days, and pioneer- 
ing is the time of the individualist. 
Look at today’s public relations practi- 
tioner. He follows no standard curricu- 
lum to secure a degree. His pocket 
holds no union card, his office wall 
sports no diploma. He is protected by 
neither certifications nor licensing. To 
earn his keep, he must rely upon what 
nature has given him, what the world 
taught him, and how assidu- 
ously and skillfully he employs his in- 
heritance and experience. These are the 
individual's basic equipment for compe- 
tition in one of the most competitive of 
fields. 

So long as this blessed state prevails, 
and before formalization sets in, 
is the freedom—indeed, the necessity— 
to explore fully the practice that en- 
gages us. Lacking still a party line, we 
can be individualists without being 
deviationists. Since orthodoxy is yet to 
be established, there can be no heretics. 
Yet the more thoughtfully we examine 
what we are doing, the more freely we 


has 
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discuss it, then the more rapidly do we 
speed the coming of a discipline that 
will eventually give us a genuine pro- 
fession. Until we succumb to this dis- 
cipline, the practice of public relations 
will remain a highly personal one, There 
is no copyright on the term public re- 
lations. It is what you or I or anyone 
else may choose to make it, Each man 
must generate his own philosophy to 
develop his practice and guide him in 
it. Through the discussion and exchange 
of ideas, we can sharpen our thinking 
about this wholly absorbing way of earn- 
ing a living while enjoying it. 


Parallels of medicine and PR 


Some years ago Dr. Howard Haggard 
of Yale University published a little 
book in which he traced the evolution 
of medicine. There are many parallels 
between this ancient practice and our 
very young one. 

Medicine, Dr. Haggard notes, had 
its origin in magic, His description of 
the precursor of the modern physician 
recalls the wild-west antics of our own 
not-too-distant past. “He put on a cos- 
tume that was bizarre and fantastic. 
He danced and shouted before his pa- 
tient, shaking a rattle . . .” The echo of 
early rattles is still faintly heard in pub- 
lic relations, but we have passed from 
voodooism to a more responsible prac- 
tice. 

The second stage of medicine, Dr. 
Haggard relates, was religious. Public 
relations has not yet fully emerged 
from this phase in which some of us 
confuse a profession with a religion; 
practitioners with the people they serve; 
and the practice itself with the philoso- 
phy these people should practice, Some 
of us reach out for spiritual leadership 
as if we were destined to guide those 
chosen people (our clients, of course) 
out of the wilderness and into a prom- 
ised land of righteousness. At times, it 
appears as if public relations people had 
devised the golden rule—even before 
its invention could be claimed by the 
Russians. And we sometimes seem to 
hold exclusive patent rights on its en- 
forcement. 

These missionary efforts are good 
because they give a needed spiritual 





Milton Fairman, Director of Public 
Relations, The Borden Company, 
New York, is a member of PRSA's 
Executive Committee. He was Pres- 
ident of the Society in 1951. 











lift to hasten public relations from its 
first to its final evolutionary stage. They 
are unfortunate because they obscure 
the more modest role of the public re- 
lations practitioner and_ his potential 
contribution to society. They hamper 
the acceptance of public relations and 
the benefits that grow out of its con- 
structive practice. Hazy thinking and 
high-falutin talk build us a reputation 
that alienates the realistic people who 
conduct the world’s affairs. They know 
that we cannot undertake, nor can they 
abdicate, their responsibility for deci- 
sions and policies. They know, if we 
do not, that we are proposers and not 
disposers, And their practicality makes 
them distrust the pilot who would steer 
by stars alone. 

We must recognize that we are our 
brother's counselor—but not his keeper 
—if we are to progress, as medicine did, 
into a third area—that of science. The 
gate to this inviting pasture is ajar, 
and we have already set foot on its 
solid ground—if only tentatively. Scien- 
tific knowledge is the basis of the sound 
public relations practice of tomorrow. 


Defining public relations 

Passing from primitive beginnings 
into an orderly practice, there is a temp- 
tation to define the business that en- 
gages us. At our present stage (which is 
still essentially religious), each man’s 
definition is worth as much or as little 
as the next man’s. In his phrasing the 
public relations veteran may well ration- 
alize what he has long practiced. Ra- 
tionalization or whatever, a good defini- 
tion might be this: 

“Public relations is the humane art 
of securing the cooperation of normal 
people through the ethical use of mass 
psychology and communication.” 

Such is the skeleton; now to flesh it. 

Despite the fact that public relations 
will ultimately be a disciplined science, 
there will be—and must be—full scope 
within the scientific discipline for indi- 
vidual personality and talent. Percep- 
tiveness, imagination, creativeness in 
full measure are demanded as in no 
other profession. They constitute the art 
of our practice. They are demanded of 
today’s public relations man, as _ they 
will be of tomorrow’s. 

Each man has these qualities in vary- 
ing measure and applies them with 
varying skill in putting his training and 
experience to use. Nothing can supplant 
them. 

One of the humane characteristics a 
public relations man must have is com- 
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passion for humanity. This is obvious 
—yet occasionally public relations peo- 
ple get too absorbed in techniques, for- 
getting that these techniques are ap- 
plied to people. Every public relations 
move involves humanity, and cannot 
be well executed without a sympathetic 
approach to men and what concerns 
them. 


Need for compassion 

Opinion surveys reveal what men 
think, but an insight into why they 
think and feel requires real compassion. 
The good practitioner must drink deeply 
from the same streams that water the 
rest of mankind. 

Intellectualization by itself never 
solves a human problem. Since men do 
not move by logic alone, the syllogism 
must be accompanied by sympathy in 
arsiving at most public relations solu- 
tions. Can you visualize a good house- 
wife’s pride, imagine her betrayal by a 
cake that fails her before her bridge 
club; share her frustration, annoyance, 
embarrassment? Then you have the 
feel of consumer relations. Can you pic- 
ture an old man, bored with retirement, 
magnifying small events to fill his days, 
impatiently waiting for the postman and 
an expected letter or check, and _ his 
chagrin when it fails to arrive? Then 
you have an inkling of relations with 
stockholders whose number includes 
many people of just this kind. Can you 
project yourself into a worker's home 
when a blue slip arrives with the pay- 
check? Endure the blow to ego, the dis- 





ruption of family plans, the fear of the 
future that infuse the whole household? 
Then you are the better-equipped to 
handle a lay-off notice. 

A practitioner’s ability to project him- 
self into human situations may spell 
the difference between artistry and mere 
competency. The sense of humanity is 
probably a gift of birth, but it can be 
enriched by objective self-study and the 
sharing—in depth—of the lives of others, 
No college course guarantees to develop 
it, but the great creative writers are, in 
effect, social psychologists from whom 
we can learn. From Shakespeare to O. 
Henry and James Joyce, they have cre- 
ated a library of case histories covering 
a vast cross-section of human experi- 
ence. 


Awareness of individual reaction 
Awareness of individual reaction is 
important in a profession whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is its concern 
with people en masse. When a public 
relations man works with an individual 
—unless it be one who influences masses 
of people—he is departing from his real 
practice: He is acting as a negotiator, 
or claim adjuster, or lobbyist, or diplo- 
mat. But his knowledge of how one or 
several individuals will react to a given 
stimulus may aid him in handling a 
mass situation. When he aims at what 
he believes to be the center of his target, 
his awareness of many individual reac- 
tions may enable him to place a few 
shots around the periphery without 
detracting from his main effort. 





























“Needless to say, | don’t think much of the idea you 
fellows sold me on at our last directors’ meeting!” 
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The application of the term “public 
relations” to what are actually private 
relations results from popular misun- 
derstanding of our work, and is a re- 
curring irritation. A public relations 
man may beat his wife, revolt his neigh- 
bors, and alienate his friends, His man- 
ners may lose him clients and bar him 
from the country club, but his handling 
of masses of people is the only gauge 
of his ability as a public relations prac- 
titioner. 

The people with whom we work 
must be “normal” or “average” people, 
or our effort is wasted. Eliminated from 
public relations practice is that slice of 
the population that has been aptly 
called the “lunatic fringe.” Here 
the fixed minds—the negative and the 
hostile—that reflect unhappy childhoods, 
domestic or economic frustrations, or 
other social maladjustments. Here are 
the well-intentioned enthusiasts or zeal- 
ots inextricably bound to causes. Here 
are the soap-boxers and chronic trou- 
blemakers who have a vested interest 
in mischief. Their treatment belongs 
to another practice; ours is restricted 
to balanced people of goodwill and 
open minds from whom we can expect 
results warranting our investment of 
effort. 


are 


Mass cooperation 


Our long-term goal in everything we 
undertake is cooperation; our 
short-term goal the understanding that 
leads to such cooperation. Without this 
objective there is little need for the 
practitioner and little value to his work, 


mass 


The goal is broad enough to cover 
almost every kind of public relations 
activity. Selling to, buying from, work- 
ing for, agreeing with, voting for—all 
are forms of cooperation. And coopera- 
tion in any of its forms can be furthered 
through the use of public relations tech- 
niques. 

Finally, we have the ethical use of 
knowledge and techniques. There can 
be no immoral or inhumane objective 
to our work, and our goal must be at- 
tained by moral means. We cannot, for 
instance, assist in the promotion of 
Communism because it is intrinsically 
vicious and against humanity; we can- 
not employ Hitler's “big lie,” or even 
a little lie, because these are dishonest 
means. Even in the heat of controversy, 
efforts to create a difference of opinion 
must not result in hatred; ours is the 
work that strives for an over-all har- 
mony, and not a vicious dissonance. 
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Herein lies the chief difference between 
public relations and “propaganda,” be- 
tween what Judge Hand calls a “black 
art” and modern public relations. 

So much for the implications of this 
definition of public relations, Within 
such a framework, the practice is de- 
veloping and can enjoy added growth. 
It is already following the trend of 
other professions in a world of con- 
stantly expanding knowledge and _in- 
creasing complexity. Specialization, the 
inescapable accompaniment of modern 
life, is upon us. 
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“I know no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people 
themselves; and if we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their 
control with a wholesome discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it from them, 
but to inform their discretion by educa- 
tion” 


—Thomas Jefferson 
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Some of us might be called “hori- 
zontal”—or “area”—specialists. We con- 
centrate on work with a single segment 
of the public. Thus there are specialists 
in employee relations, stockholder rela- 
tions, farm relations, press relations and 
so on. Others follow a vertical—or func- 
tional—line, each specializing in one of 
the departments that make up public 
relations practice. The practice may be 
said to fall into three general classifica- 
tions, each of which is brought into 
play, to some degree, in any public 
relations situation. These departments 
might be called analysis, prescription, 
and projection, 


Analysis is first step 

Obviously, analysis is the first step in 
handling a public relations problem. 
What caused the situation? What are 
the sentiments of the group involved? 
How can the sentiments be changed? 
What is the objective of the institution 
calling for PR help? What are its assets 
and liabilities? 

Here perceptiveness and the sense 
of humanity are first called into action. 
Here is the need for social psychology, 
for the opinion surveys, for the seasoned 
experience with the group involved, 
and the knowledge of its mores. This is 
the department of the social scientists, 


opinion analysts and horizontal §spe- 
cialists. 

Prescription is the second division of 
practice. Here the practitioner, having 
completed his diagnosis, is prepared to 
recommend actious which are prereq- 
uisite to the remedy. Imagination and 
ingenuity strengthen his hand, Here 
he may rely again upon those who 
collaborated in the analysis. And here 
there is no more important factor than 
the principal who has engaged the prac- 
titioner, and whose policy decisions and 
actions are essential in bringing the 
problem to solution. 


Projection 

Projection is the third division of our 
practice. The cause having been ascer- 
tained, the prescribed regimen adopted, 
the active drive for cooperation can get 
under way. Here are needed the crea- 
tive people, the writers, and artists, 
and speakers—and the communications 
specialists—aided by the personnel of 
the institution which has adopted the 
program. And projection rounds out the 
circle. 

In time the good practitioner learns 
that, in most situations confronting him, 
he does not have to consciously work 
through all departments of practice. 
Simple problems have simple solutions 
and do not require elaborate program- 
ming. No one asks a physician what his 
program for measles is—the patient re- 
lies on his skills and experience to 
handle the simple case without discus- 
sion. The goal of both physician and 
public relations man is to get the patient 
well, and in most cases the recovery is 
quicker when the practitioner moves 
with maximum freedom. 


Specialization inevitable 

The growth of specialization in pub- 
lic relations practice is inevitable, re- 
grettable, and necessary. The specialist 
will sharpen his practice for the benefit 
of his client and, perhaps, himself. But 
he will be denied the deep satisfaction 
that comes only from following a prob- 
lem from analysis through prescription 
and projection to the final “mission ac- 
complished.” 

Also recompensing the general prac- 
titioner is his wider exposure to people; 
an exposure which sometimes taxes his 
humaneness and his patience as well. 
His clients, for example, may reject his 
best prescriptions. They may act more 
from self-interest than from idealism. 
The client’s motivation is not, however, 


(Continued on page 17) 








Company publications 


A recent survey by the International Council of Industrial 


Editors reveals many interesting facts and trends in the 


field of company publications 


By William R. Gerler 


Publicity Manager 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


HE COMPANY PUBLICATION, which 

big and little business issues regu- 
larly to its employees, customers and 
stockholders, is today a big growing 
business itself. Just how big was re- 
vealed recently by the International 
Council of Industrial Editors which 
conducted a comprehensive survey of 
its field. The Council represents some 
3,000 editors who belong to its 31 mem- 
ber associations. 

These the survey 
showed, have a combined monthly cir- 
culation of 70,718,860. That’s a third 
larger than the circulation of all the na- 
tion’s daily newspapers; four times 
larger than the four leading general 
magazines. 


publications, 


Business is spending $112,373,820 
annually on some 6,500 publications. 
Over $105 millions go for production 
costs. The remainder is for salaries of 
editors and their staffs. 

The I.C.I.E. survey, the most com- 
plete study of its kind ever made of 
company publications, reveals for the 
first time some trends in this fast-grow- 
ing field of business communications. 
One other survey was made by the 
Council in 1948. 

In addition to recording a substantial 
growth throughout the field, the survey 
revealed a greater stature for the edi- 
tors who plan and edit company pub- 
lications—greater management interest, 
bigger budgets, better paid and more 
experienced editors, a greater interest 
in union activities and a marked im- 
provement in journalistic performance. 

The LC.LE. survey did not attempt 
to measure the effectiveness of company 
publications on readers, nor did it con- 
sider editorial content, Production 
trends and other trends relating to the 
editor, his staff and relations with his 
management was its prime purpose. 


The Council mailed 6,500 question- 
naires to editors in the United States, 
Canada, England and the Hawaiian 
Islands. More than 22.5% responded 
(1,405). Geographically they came 
from every state. From outside of the 
U. S. there were 138 replies. 


The PR role 


The part that PR people play in com- 
pany publications showed up in a num- 
ber of the questions. 

When asked to whom does the editor 
report, 14% replied “public relations 
In 1948 only 10% reported 
to an individual with this title. 


manager.” 


The majority of the editors, how- 
ever, still report to top management, 
with 30% of them reporting to either 
the president or executive vice presi- 
dent. (That's 2% more reporting to 
these officials than in 1948.) Others 
to whom editors are responsible include 
personnel manager (14%), advertising 
manager (11%), general manager (7%), 
industrial relations manager (7%), edi- 
torial board (3%), and others (14%). 

Many editors have PR duties in ad- 
dition to their editing responsibilities. 
There were 514 editors who checked 
“public relations” as an additional duty. 
This represented 23% of all the addi- 





tional duties checked. Advertising was 
indicated by 18%, publicity by 17%, and 
11% stated personnel work. Other ad- 
ditional duties which were under 10% 


each included sales promotion, indus- 
trial executives, 
counsel of management, secretarial, em- 


relations, company 
ployment and research in the order 
listed. 

The survey showed that during the 
past three years management has been 
giving editors an increasing amount of 
responsibility. The editor himself has 
the final editorial O.K. 18% of the time. 
Only the president has as big a per- 
centage (18%). The public relations 
director ranks fourth (8%) behind the 
executive vice president (14%). Others 
who give final editorial approval include 
personnel manager (8%), advertising 
manager (7%), industrial relations man- 
ager (7%), general manager (6%), edi- 
torial board (4%) and other (10%). 

Management's increasing interest in 
employee communications showed up 
in the I.C.LE. Today, over 
86% of the editors of employee publica- 
tions consult regularly with their man- 
agements regarding problems, policies, 
budget, etc. Almost one-third of them 
stated that they are meeting with top 
management more frequently than they 
did five years ago. About 40% said “the 
same.” Editors of other types of com- 
pany publications—externals, internal- 
externals, trade and association—consult 
less frequently than they did in 1946. 


survey. 


Bigger budget 

Budget increases is another indica- 
tion of the approval of business for com- 
pany publications. Since last year 45% 
of the editors have had budget increases. 
One-half of the budgets are the same, 
and 5% indicated a smaller amount of 
money for their publications. The ma- 
jority of editors, however, believe that 
their present budgets are adequate. 
Only 18% indicated that they would 
like more money to work with. 





William R. Gerler is head of the Publicity Depart- 
ment of S. C. Johnson & Son which handles com- 
pany publicity, public relations and employee 
publications. He is Past President of the Interna- 
tional Council of Industrial Editors under whose 
leadership the |.C.1.E. survey was conducted. Upon 
graduation from the University of Illinois in 1939, 
Mr. Gerler joined Young & Rubicam, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, and was later Acting Director of 
Public Relations and Advertising for Investors 


Syndicate in Minneapolis. 
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Single copy costs vary from 3¢ per 
copy to $1.00 or more, exclusive of 
salaries for the editor and his staff. The 


largest number of them (13%) cost 
35¢ per copy. 
8%.. 3¢ 9%. .15¢ 13%. .35¢ 
9%.. 5¢ 5%. .18¢ 9%. .50¢ 
7%.. 7¢ 9%. .20¢ 2%. .75¢ 
10%. .10¢ 222. S58 7%. .$1. 


Although a large amount of this ad- 
ditional money for publications has gone 
into better art, more photographs, addi- 
tional color and better layouts, much 
of it has been used for increasing the 
size and circulation of publications. 

Since V-J day alone, 48% of the pub- 
lications have increased their number of 
pages and over-all size. Since last year 
21% are larger. Since they began pub- 
lishing, 62% are bigger. Some, of course, 
are smaller. But that’s only 10% of the 
total, 

With increased responsibility, editors’ 
salaries have gone up. Staffs have been 
increased and there’s now more money 
for editorial assistants. Although the 
1948 and 1951 surveys are not exactly 
comparable, the following salary ranges 
indicate better pay for editors. 


Monthly Salary 1948 1951 
$100 to $300.... 25.6% 18% 
$300 to $500.... 41.2% 48% 
$500 to $800.... 13.7% 26% 
More than $800. . 2.6% 8% 


Compared with other professions, edi- 
tors still feel that they are underpaid. 
For that reason many of them use com- 
pany publication editing as a stepping 
stone to other jobs although they would 
like to make a permanent career of this 
work. Others have received natural 
promotions within their companies. 
Former company publication editors 
are now presidents (2), vice presidents 
(5), assistant general managers (2), 
secretaries of company (2), publica- 
tions managers (2), secretary-treasurers 
(3), and assistants to vice president (2). 

The greatest number of the former 
editors have entered advertising (35). 
Public relations has taken 16, sales 23, 
personnel 23, industrial relations 16. 

Despite changes there is a significant 
sign of maturity in the age of the edi- 
tors and in their backgrounds. Editors 
of company publications are older today 
then they were a few years ago. 


22 to 29 years old...... 25% 
30 to 35 years old...... 26% 
36 to 45 years old...... 29% 


46 to 60 years old..... .18% 
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Shown here are typical magazines and newspapers in the growing 6,500-company 
publication press which now has a monthly circulation in excess of 70 million 
copies. Over 60 per cent of all company publications are 10 years old or less. 


Many editors have had previous ex- 
perience in other closely allied profes- 
sions including news writing (15%), 
advertising (15%), public relations 
(12%), feature writing (12%), pub- 
licity (12%), personnel relations (9%), 
and printing (6%). 


Journalism training in college 


or high school 


Thirty-one per cent of the editors 
have had college journalism training; 
15% have had high school journalism. 
Of those who graduated from college 
20% have had daily newspaper experi- 
ence, 15% advertising, 2% public rela- 
tions and publicity, 8% personnel, 5% 
weekly newspaper, 5% consumer maga- 
zine, 

It’s interesting to note that the great- 
est growth in company publications has 


come since the beginning of World 
War II. The survey showed that 60% 
of all company publications are 10 years 
old or less. In one year (1950-1951), 
373 of them came into existence. Some 
publications are 95 years or more in 
age. Five per cent reported being 15 
years old; three per cent are 25 
old. 


The majority of company publications 


years 


are edited primarily for employees and 
members of their families. There are 
62% of them classified as “internals.” 
Another 14% are externals, 19% are in- 
ternal-externals, 2% are trade, 2% are 
association and 17% are other types. 
In size they vary from the two-page 
newsletter issued to less than 100 em- 
ployees to the multi-million circulation 
of publications of leading corporations. 


(Continued on page 19) 








Guidance for PR trainees 


By Robert Archer Smith 


Public Relations Consultant 


In the April JournaL, James D. Gam- 
ble, PR Counsel of Johannesburg, Mich- 
igan, commented on PRSA’s national 
Research Committee’s 1951 annual re- 
port in which it was stated that the 
results of a survey made by the Commit- 
tee indicated that news writing still 
ranked at the top of the list of qualifica- 
tions essential for PR practitioners. 


At the conclusion of the article, the 
Journat editor appended a note asking 
readers how they felt about the matter. 
Some of the replies were quoted in the 
June JournaL; Mr. Smith's reply ar- 
rived sometime later. 


N EVALUATING the report of the PRSA 
Research Committee as guidance for 
persons preparing to enter the public 
relations field, it seems to me that we 
must assume two things. First, that the 
findings are the results of an opinion 
survey. Second, that they are a reliable 
and valid expression of opinion from 
the PR field. As such, any altering of 
them would be erroneous. 

But to assume, therefore, that the 
committee report represents sound guid- 
ance of the nature desired may lead to 
more serious error. Further, it may not 
be to our best interests as practitioners 
seeking professional status to allow this 
premise. 

Let me cite a rather grim case in 
point. Two years ago the National 
School PR Association affiliated with the 
National Education Association, Up to 
that time it had been a small organiza- 
tion of individuals working directly, 
and for the most part exclusively, with 
school PR problems. 

As a result of a decision made last 
summer at the NEA Convention, any of 
NEA’s half-million members may now 
join NSPRA simply by forwarding dues. 
A suggestion that there was a need for 
a separate classification for persons with 
professional qualifications in PR was 
not even recognized by the chairman. 
Thus, if a survey were to be made 
among the NSPRA membership (which 
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is mushrooming at the rate of several 
thousand a month) to determine the 
qualifications or preparation needed for 
practicing school PR, the results would 
be highly misleading. 


Semantical abortion 


That a similar fiasco hasn’t occurred 
throughout the practice of PR is due 
largely to the fact that there is no all- 
embracing organization through which 
the leaven might spread. Nevertheless, 
me-tooism is already endangering the 
status of qualified PR workers. This is 
especially true in areas of the country 
in which there are no big names in PR 
to act as a moral deterrent. Obviously, 
it is at best a semantical abortion when 
everyone who has a job today in an al- 
leged PR capacity is classified as ap- 
proaching even remotely the status of 
professional. 

Isn't it time to pause and re-group? 

We want professional status. This is 
impossible without some concrete basis 
for licensing or certifying. In the estab- 
lished professions, academic professional 
training is unequivocally the first requi- 
site. 

It isn’t difficult to understand the 
emphasis on newspaper experience re- 
vealed in the survey. PR was born and 
nurtured during the years when news- 
papers were the foremost, if not the 
only, mass media available. It was 
natural that PR workers should come 
from behind newspaper desks, espe- 
cially since publicity played such a dom- 
inant role in early “PR.” Obviously, 
press experience is still widespread 





Recently released from active 
service as a Marine Captain, 
Robert Archer Smith is returning 
to private PR practice in Seattle. 
He was recalled in July, 1950, to 
direct public information through- 
out the 13th Marine Corps Reserve 
District, comprising Alaska and the 
four northwest states. He received 
graduate training at Boston Uni- 
versity School of PR and holds the 
degree of Master of Education 
from the University of Washington. 














among public relations practitioners. 

But how does such a background fit 
the current situation? In the light of 
PRSA’s new definition, publicity is far 
from being the major PR function. It is 
morally certain, too, that society will 
never allow professional status to pub- 
licity or propaganda workers. Lastly, 
in the past decade we have seen other 
mass media dethrone the newspaper. 

In conducting further research into 
recommended qualifications and _prep- 
aration for PR workers, isn’t there a 
need for delineating separate aspects, 
such as: (a) personality and character, 
(b) academic training, and (c) experi- 
ence and proficiency? 

In each area listed 
be well to determine the factors that 
contribute specifically to professional 
fitness and success in PR. 

Mr. Gamble points to the high rat- 
ing given the ability to get along with 
people. Hasn't this come to be the top 
quality looked for in almost any line 
of activity? Beyond it, what are the 
peculiar qualities desired in the make- 
up of a PR worker? The high ulcer rate 
in the field would suggest a need for 
high mental and emotional stability 
and great objectivity or extroversion. 


above it would 


Scientific problem-solving 

Under academic training, much prog- 
ress is being made by PRSA in its ef- 
forts to arrive at a basic PR curriculum 
for colleges. In my opinion, no special 
proficiency is more valuable in PR than 
the ability to sift out the pertinent facts 
in a problem situation and arrive at a 
solution—scientific problem-solving. A 
reporter may be skilled in getting facts 
and perhaps in uncovering problems. 
But PR needs problem-solvers. Let's 
have emphasis upon the scientific atti- 
tude, and scientific method throughout 
PR training. 

In area (c), experience, one finds 
wide diversity of opinion. Some con- 
cerns prefer to “get em from the cradle 
and teach ’em to walk.” Others are 
willing to pay for experience. However, 
which experience is more valuable? 
That gained in the industry or line of 
endeavor in which the practitioner will 
be working? Or straight PR-type experi- 
ence, such as on a newspaper? 

It is suggested that more progress in 
answering some of the questions raised 
above might be made in conferences in- 
volving foresighted thinkers selected 
from PR, industry and education, than 
in continued surveying of the public 
relations field. e e 
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It pays to know your 
share owners 


How The Norwich Pharmacal Company establishes and 


maintains communication with its share owners 


By John P. Broderick 


Vice President 
Doremus & Company 
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The president of The Norwich Pharmacal Co. looks over a product as- 
sembly line. Many employees are represented among the company share owners. 
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HEN ONLY TWO OR THREE Or half a 
Wie partners own a company it’s 
easy enough to sit around a table and 
keep up to date on how the business is 
doing. But it’s an entirely different 
story when the ownership is spread 
among thousands, which is the case 
with most big industrial companies in 
the United States. 

The extent and success of communi- 
cation with share owners varies a lot 
from company to company. Unfortu- 
nately, some companies pay very little 
attention to their share owners except 
to send them the annual report and 
solicit their proxies for the annual meet- 
ing. But the managements of more and 
more companies are coming to realize 
that their relations with share owners 
deserve as careful attention as do re- 
lations with employees. Melvin C. 
Eaton, President of The Norwich Phar- 
macal Company, will tell you empha- 
tically, “It pays to know your share 
owners.” His company is in the fore- 
front of those which establish and main- 
tain close contact with the thousands 
who own their stock. 

A few years ago when officials of 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company in- 
vited us at Doremus & Company to set 
up that company’s public relations pro- 
gram, one of the main parts of the 
program to which we gave attention 
was this matter of communication with 
the company’s share owners. 


Company’s best ambassador 
Obviously, the owners of a company 
—whether this one owns 10 shares of 
stock and that one a thousand shares— 
are potentially the company’s best am- 
bassadors of goodwill, and certainly to 
be reckoned with among its most in- 
terested salesmen even though they are 
not directly on the sales payroll. Unfor- 
tunately this segment of a company’s 
“public” sometimes is taken for granted 
or at best given the routine treatment. 
What we attempted to do was not 
only to make these share owners aware 
of the plain truth that the company was 
interested in them, but that it wel- 
comed their ownership and that it ac- 
tively solicited their cooperation. 
Many companies send out letters of 
welcome to new share owners. Some do 
not, figuring it is a gesture hardly worth 
the effort. Some of the letters that do 
go out are formal and routine. We en- 
deavored to make the letters of greeting 
warm and attractive. 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company of 
Norwich, New York, manufactures 








Pepto Bismol, Unguentine, and many 
other drug and chemical products, both 
directly and through its subsidiary, the 
Eaton Laboratories, Inc. It was a nat- 
ural therefore to follow up the letter 
of greeting with a sample box of some 
of the company’s products. The aim 
here was not only to show the new 
share owner first-hand what the com- 
pany had to offer and to thereby en- 
courage further purchase, but also to 
interest him in a sales effort on behalf 
of the company of which he owns a 
part. 

There have been additional com- 
munications. Up-to-date dividend en- 
closures have been regularly used. The 
annual report booklet has received spe- 
cial attention. Share owners visiting the 
plant have been given cordial attention, 

All of this has paid off’ handsomely. 
The daily mail from new share owners 
is well worth every minute of time and 
trouble taken to let the share owners 
know that they are recognized and 
welcome. 


Sales promotion tie-in 


A glance through Mr. Eaton’s mail 
recently well illustrated the close tie-in 
with sales promotion. A New York 
woman wrote the company saying she 
had often used Norwich products and 
found them most satisfactory. “Thank 
you again for the progressive way you 
have welcomed me into your family of 
stockholders,” she said. 

A druggist responded: “May I thank 
you for your letter of welcome and the 
package of Norwich products. I am 
quite familiar with the Norwich line as 
I am a pharmacist and have been selling 
Norwich for a good number of years. 
My only regret is that I did not buy 
Norwich stock years back.” 

A prized letter came from a famous 
General of the U. S. Army: “Thank you 
for your letter. Mrs.——and I are pleased 
to be stockholders in your fine com- 
pany.” 

An insurance man in New England 
who received a box of Norwich prod- 
ucts wrote: “Thank you very much. 
This is darned good public relations!” 
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The sense of ownership in the com- 
pany is shown by a share owner who 
concluded his letter: “We are always 
glad to hear such comments about our 
company and [| just thought I would 
pass this along.” 

A New Yorker wrote: “It’s reassuring 
to have stock in a company that evi- 
dently has not lost the common touch.” 

A housewife wrote: “Thank you so 
much for your very kind letter of wel- 
come. It was indeed a pleasure and a 
surprise to also receive the wonderful 
package containing so many of your 
products. I am especially interested in 
your research work and hope that your 
organization will be the pioneers in 
many new medicines.” 

An attorney wrote: “I wish to thank 
you for your kind thoughtfulness, Most 
of these products already had a place 
in our medicine chest, and the samples 
have been added to our home supply. 
Let me compliment you on this ap- 
proach to sales promotion.” 

Occasionally the response to-the wel- 
coming letter and the gift package is a 
formal card acknowledgment. A woman 


wrote: “Thank you very much. Now 


that I am a stockholder, I will use your 
drugs and also recommend them to my 
family and friends.” 

A businessman wrote, “This splendid 
policy of acquainting stockholders with 
your products deserves commendation, 
and I am confident it creates a splendid 
spirit. It is an aggressive procedure, and 
I like it. I shall be glad to be an emmis- 
sary of goodwill for your organization.” 


Once a share owner disposes of his 
stock, many companies forget about 
him, summarily scratching him off the 
list, so to speak. Not so with Norwich 
Pharmacal, After checking to see 
whether the seller actually has disposed 
of all of his stock, the company sends 
him a friendly letter expressing regret 
that he is no longer in the family of 
owners and voicing the hope that some- 
time in the future he may rejoin the 
family. This, too, has paid off. Most of 
these letters are courteously acknowl- 
edged and in some cases the selling 
share owner goes far out of his way to 
explain why he has sold. A good many 
say that the need for selling was tem- 
porary and that the company’s courte- 
ous interest makes them all the more 
anxious to resume ownership when the 
opportunity again presents itself. One 
man wrote he had just sold his holdings 
in the stock of 8 companies but that 
Norwich was the only one friendly 
enough to extend “Au revoir!” 


“Fine neighbors” 


Norwich, New York, where The Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Company’s manufac- 
turing plants are located, is a small and 
friendly town. Relations between man- 
agement and employees are excellent 
and anyone in town will tell you that 
“the Norwich people are fine neigh- 
bors.” Even though the company’s 
share owners are scattered from the 
coast of Maine to the coast of California, 
they clearly echo that sentiment! e e 








"We find it momentous that Lincoln used the word ‘responsibility’ nearly as often as he used the word ‘free- 
dom.' The free men of the world of arts and letters can well ask themselves, every day and almost as a 
ritual, "Who paid for my freedom, and what the price, and am | somehow beholden?’ The question is not 
rhetorical. It is a burning and terrible historical question." 


Carl Sandburg 
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Military relations 


“, .. The Department of Defense has a current annual budget of $48,000,- 
000,000. . . . There is not a single industry that is not in some way affected by 


government defense spending. It therefore behooves large industries to study the 
Department of Defense carefully and to adjust their public relations as well as 


their production to meet the needs of the times... . 


By Byron E. Farwell 


Captain, Ordnance Corps, 
U. S. Army 


ILITARY RELATIONS, or the art of 
M dealing with the military public, 
the Department of Defense and its sub- 
ordinate elements, has been a neglected 
aspect of public relations in most firms 
in spite of their experience in World 
War II. In many cases this stems from 
a failure to consider the Department of 
Defense as a special customer or to 
consider the soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
and marines as special publics. 

The Department of Defense has a 
current annual budget of $48,000,000,- 
000. For the next few years the de- 
fense budget will probably continue to 
equal or exceed this amount. Most of 
this money goes directly or indirectly 
to American industry. The Department 
of Defense and its numerous subdivi- 
sions are now big customers and they 
will continue to be. There is not a single 
industry that is not in some way affected 
by government defense spending. It 
therefore behooves large industries. to 
study the Department of Defense care- 
fully and to adjust their public rela- 
tions as well as their production to meet 
the needs of the times. 

The Department of Defense is dif- 
ferent from civilian customers and the 
businessman who fails to realize these 
differences will end up with premature 
ulcers, The primary differences be- 
tween the Department of Defense and 
a normal civilian customer lie in the 
immense size of the Department of De- 
fense, its different mission and its ap- 
parent despotism. 

It is difficult for most of us to imagine 
the amount of money spent for defense. 
Our military establishment is respon- 
sible not only for procuring its own 
supplies, but also for procuring a size- 
able chunk of the supplies of its allies. 
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The Chief of Ordnance, one of the 
smallest of the technical services of the 
army, is often referred to as “the world’s 
biggest businessman.” In comparison 
with this one part of a department of 
the government, all the great industrial 
giants shrink to insignificance. 

Consider then the entire Department 
of Defense, which includes the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps. Its 
size lends itself to such extreme com- 
plexity of organization that small busi- 
nessmen who have something to sell to 
the Department often cannot even find 
out which segment of it they must 
contact. 

This organizational monster is the 
largest single customer of American in- 
dustry. Its tremendous organization is 
developed for one purpose: war. Its 
mission is to kill men and to destroy 
property. Consequently, it buys in large 
quantities and sells nothing but its 
waste materials. 


Employees affected 


This difference in mission between 
the Department of Defense and normal 
civilian concerns sooner or later pro- 
duces a subtle but profound effect upon 
the minds of its employees. 

Assume, for example, that in your 
own company you were not able to de- 
termine whether or not your product 
was being sold. You would never really 
be certain that the broad policies and 
programs which you use were success- 
ful. This is pretty much the case of the 
Department of Defense. This unsure- 
ness results in a myriad of cautious 
regulations and a state of mind which 
leans over backwards to be on the safe 
side since the results are unpredictable. 

Against this is the doctrine of battle, 


which prescribes a vigorous pressing 
forward to meet and destroy the enemy. 
Within this atmosphere of great caution 
and great boldness, the government pub- 
lic relations man must steer his course. 
His work is made even more difficult 
by the Armed Forces’ unsureness of 
itself and its distrust of public relations. 

This large business of defense is run 
not by businessmen, but by profes- 
sional officers and civil servants. The 
career soldier, and to only a slightly 
lesser extent the career civil servant, 
lives on what is said about him in his 
file in personnel or the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office, his 201 file. 

Upon this record depends his whole 
career. He must work long and hard 
to get a commendation in this file and 
his slightest mistake can put in a repri- 
mand. Therefore, the average officer 
is reluctant to “stick his neck out” and 
tends to be overly cautious in approving 
press releases or programs that will give 
real information to the public. 


“Tell em nothing” school 


He is suspicious of the press and is 
genuinely reluctant to see his own name 
in print because he never knows if his 
superiors will approve. He will never 
get a commendation in his 201 file for 
good public relations, but he could 
easily get a reprimand for approving 
a release or a plan that his superiors 
feel should have been disapproved. 
Thus, most regular line officers, al- 
though brave in battle, through timidity 
are of the “tell *em nothin’” school 
when it comes to releasing information 
to the public. 

The dilemma of the need for both 
caution and boldness is also the cause 
of the continual friction within all mili- 
tary establishments at all levels between 
staff officers and commanders. It is this 
struggle to be both bold and cautious 
that makes for the “calculated risk.” It 
also makes it difficult for a civilian to 
deal with the military. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Capt. Byron Farwell 
spent over five years 
in the army during 
World War AI serving 
in the Field Artillery 
and the Corps of En- 
gineers. In 1950 he 
was recalled to active 
duty, and has just 
completed two years 
as Public Information 
Officer in the Ordnance Corps. 
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It is only recently that the sub-de- 
partments of the Department of De- 
fense have realized the need for public 
relations. Before World War II the War 
Department, unable to explain itself 
to itself, made no attempt to explain 
itself to the public. 

Now, at least, the need is realized but 
an important point for all firms to re- 
member is that the Air Force, Army 
and Navy are from 10 to 20 years be- 
hind the times in their public relations. 
The Department of Defense itself is 
public relations conscious at the top, 
but this consciousness has not yet 
reached down to all of the bureaus, 
arms, services, installations, and units. 
While there are exceptions, it can be 
stated as a general rule that the lower 
the echelon the less understanding there 
will be of public relations problems. 

The Department of Defense, particu- 
larily the Army and the Air Force, have 
made serious and terrible blunders. 
While there are many capable officers 
serving in public relations capacities, 
there are not enough of these men to 
go around. The Public Information Sec- 
tions of the Department of Defense 
agencies are full of amateurs and lesser 
lights. Due to the low pay scale, this 
will probably continue to be true. 


Army can be sold 


Industry has been of little help to these 
people in their public relations, and it 
could do a tremendous service. Faced 
with a mutual problem, industry tends 
to throw the responsibility on the Army 
and then play “good soldier” by promis- 
ing to abide by whatever the Army de- 
cides to do. In most cases the Army 
doesn’t know what it wants to do and 
would be grateful for a well worked out 
program by industry. The Army is as 
susceptible to good ideas as any other 
firm and they can be sold. 

To the average businessman the mili- 
tary establishment appears to be des- 
potic; its rules appear to be outside the 
law. For example, it will release infor- 
mation which the civilian world con- 
siders top secret, and it will not allow 
apparently harmless statements to ap- 
pear in print. 

One of the biggest headaches to firms 
with government contracts is the ques- 
tion of security. Civilians rarely under- 
stand it and are usually intimidated by 
it. 

Faced with the desire or the neces- 
sity of making a press release or pub- 
lishing an ad on their military work, 
most civilian public relation depart- 
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ments and advertising agencies are in 
a quandry. They are not sure, if they 
should obtain security clearance, and 
if they think they should, they are un- 
certain as to whom they should see to 
get it. 

Most firms with Army Ordnance con- 
tracts, for example, are accustomed to 
doing business through their local Ord- 
nance District. It is the Ordnance Dis- 
trict that must inspect and approve the 
company’s finished product and it is 
often the District which handles the 
contract. To the companies with Ord- 
nance contracts, the District office is the 
Army and it is to this office that they 
often turn for advice on their press re- 
leases. 


District PR 

But well qualified as the districts are 
to handle procurement and inspection, 
they are not qualified to handle public 
relations problems. There is not a sin- 
gle qualified full-time public relations 
man in any Ordnance District. In the 
Army tradition, some districts have ap- 
pointed a man to handle their public 
relations “in addition to his other du- 
ties.” The man so appointed rarely 
knows anything about public relations 
nor is he interested in it. Consequently, 
serious mistakes are often made. 

I know one large firm whose public 
relations is handled by its advertising 
agency. The agency relied upon an 
Ordnance District to clear its press re- 
leases. All went well as long as the 
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releases themselves were innocent, but 
then the inevitable slip occurred and 
information was released which the 
Army knew would “give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy.” 

In addition to the damage done by 
the release of classified information, ill 
feeling developed among the people di- 
rectly concerned with the release. The 
company blamed its advertising agency, 
which in turn felt blameless because the 
Ordnance District had approved it. The 
Army felt that the company was play- 
ing upon the credulous simplicity of 
its district in order to put across infor- 
mation that the company wanted re- 
leased. 

Taking the release to Washington 
and having it cleared by the Security 
Review Board is a surer way of being 
on the safe side, but it often takes days, 
weeks, or even months to get this done 
and sometimes much is cut out that 
could have safely stayed in the release. 
Security Review Officers are human. 
What one officer would approve another 
would cut. 


Handling releases 

Relying on the advice of a high rank- 
ing military friend of a vice president is 
another familiar way of handling com- 
pany releases on military projects. Com- 
pany officials are often astounded when 
told that Major General Blank is a fine 
officer and gentleman, but that he is not 
a public relations man, that he had no 
authority to approve the press release, 
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“First - will | have to 
pay any tax on gifts?” 
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and that the company is in the soup 
with the Department of Defense. 

Actually, there is no one best way to 
handle all press releases or advertise- 
ments. Each release and advertisement 
must be handled according to its con- 
tent and the desired time of publication. 

It is ridiculous to send an innocent 
piece of copy to Security Review when 
any local Public Information Officer 
could clear it, or when formal clearance 
is unnecessary. But it is also dangerous 
—both to the company and to our na- 
tional security—to rely upon a junior 
officer or your own judgment when copy 
should be cleared through technical 
channels and Security Review. Only a 
public relations man who keeps in con- 
stant touch with Armed Forces regula- 
tions and policies can know what treat- 
ment is called for on each press release 
and advertisement. 


Potential customers 


Another aspect of military relations 
frequently overlooked is the concept of 
the serviceman as a customer, actual or 
potential, and of the Armed Forces as 
a separate and important public. 

Prior to World War II there were 
few servicemen and they were seldom 
a part of any community, They lived 
their lives apart from the civilian popu- 
lation. This has not been true since 
World War II, and probably it will 
never be true again. There are now 
over 3,000,000 men in this public, and 
their influence is great. 

Cpl. Joe Blow may be only 18 or 20 
year old. If he were a civilian Mr. Blow, 
Sr. would probably have little consider- 
ation for his son’s ideas and opinions, 
but when Cpl. Blow comes home on 
furlough the whole family and all of his 
friends respectfully listen to what Joe 
has to say. If Joe tells his father that 
the particular make of truck he drives 
is no good, there is a very good chance 
that his father will never buy that kind 
of a truck, A good salesman may con- 
vince Mr. Blow that the civilian truck 
he is selling is a fine article, but Mr. 
Blow may still refuse to buy it because 
he feels that the company let his boy 
down by giving the Army bad trucks. 


Best expert 


I don’t think that I have overstated 
the case or exaggerated Cpl. Joe Blow’s 
importance. Regardless of the parents’ 
feelings about the Army or their con- 
cern for their son, every parent with 
a son in the service wants to feel that 
his son is doing an important and re- 
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sponsible job. Most parents do not know 
the difference between an Army Cpl. 
and a Navy Captain. To the parents, 
their son is the best expert on the mili- 
tary establishment. 

The easiest way to reach this public 
is to add the service papers and maga- 
zines to distribution lists of press re- 
leases, The several U. S., European and 
Pacific editions of the Army Times, Air 
Force Times, and Navy Times; the over- 
seas editions of Stars and Stripes; semi- 
official papers such as the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Journal and Army-Navy-Air 
Force Register have a tremendous cir- 
culation and they are carefully read by 
service people of all ranks. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


“When one starts poor, as most do 
in the race of life, free society is such 
that he knows he can better his condi- 
tion . . . The prudent, penniless begin- 
ner in these States labors for wages 
awhile, saves a surplus with which to 
buy tools or land for himself and at 
length hires another new beginner to 


help him . . . This is the just and gen- 


erous and prosperous system which 
opens the way to all, gives hope to all, 
and consequent energy and progress 
and improvement of condition to all.” 
—Abraham Lincoln (message to Con- 
gress, 1861) 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


You may not believe it, but these 
publications are read more carefully 
than the house organs you send your 
former employees now in the service. 
Also the ex-employees will feel a great 
deal of pride in his old company if by 
reading a news article on your firm or 
its product in a service journal he can 
say to his buddies, “that’s my old out- 
fit!” 

A smaller audience is reached by the 
service trade journals. In the army, for 
example, most arms and services have 
their own magazine such as Ordnance 
Magazine, Armor, and the Combat 
Force Journal which is a combination 
of the old Infantry Journal and the Field 
Artillery Journal. 

These magazines are read only by of- 
ficers, for the most part, and only within 
their own arm or service. That is, about 
all Ordnance officers read Ordnance 


Magazine but rarely Armor. Circu- 
lation figures on these magazines ar 
deceptive. For example, I do not know 
a single Ordnance officer that does not 
read Ordnance, but I know of only 
a handful that subscribe to it. This is 
doubtless discouraging to the publish- 
ers, but it is never-the-less true. In most 
units and installations the Commanding 
Officer and perhaps one or two other 
officers subscribe and the copies are 
circulated on “buck slips” to all other 
officers. 


Need for military relations expert 


The procedure now used by the com- 
paratively few companies that service 
the Armed Forces papers and radio sta- 
tions is simply to send copies of their 
regular releases to the service media. To 
my knowledge there is not a single 
manufacturer that makes a practice of 
tailoring its press release to fit the mili- 
tary public. This slip-shod method of 
reaching an important public is due to 
the lack of experienced military rela- 
tions men in industry. 

The problems involved in dealing 
with the armed forces are so complex 
that it is doubtful if any civilian without 
recent military experience could suc- 
cessfully cope with them. Many large 
firms try to meet the problem by having 
a contact man in Washington to handle 
all their government problems. These 
men are rarely public relations men, 
and more rarely do they have the proper 
knowledge of the workings and psy- 
chology of the military. In these times 
of war and near war and of strained 
relations between big business and gov- 
ernment, there is a great need for mili- 
tary relations experts—men who are 
grounded in all aspects of public rela- 
tions work and are thoroughly familiar 
with military channels, personnel, poli- 
cies and psychology. Such men could 
save both government and industry a 
great deal of embarrassment and mutual 
ill-feeling. 

A military relations man on the pub- 
lic relations staff of a company could 
handle all press releases dealing with 
Armed Forces contracts. He could ob- 
tain clearances in the safest, quickest 
and most satisfactory manner to the 
company. He would be familiar with 
service media and he could write for 
the military public. He could place his 
material where it would do the most 
good. In addition, he could serve as a 
ready counselor to the firm in all of its 
dealings with the Department of De- 
fense from procurement to shipment. 
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PR and the trotter 


How local and public interest has been generated in Goshen, 


New York's harness racing museum, the Hall of Fame of the 


Trotter 


Elliot Emerson 


Public Relations and Publicity Director 


Grand Circuit, Inc. 


UR PROBLEM was, how could we 
O promote major pubic interest in 
a tiny museum dedicated to a particu- 
lar sport and located in a small village? 
And equally as important, how could 
we promote community interest in our 
venture? 

At the Hall of Fame of the Trotter 
in Goshen, N. Y., we divided the proj- 
ect into two parts. First we had to solve 
the problem of building community and 
public interest in our museum before 
we opened it. Secondly we had to 
maintain that community interest and 
attract additional public approval after 
it was established. 

In the very beginning we had hoped 
to make Goshen the home of the har- 
ness racing museum but for a long time 
had trouble obtaining a suitable site. In 
addition, we were somewhat disap- 
pointed in the lack of sincere enthusi- 
asm for the institution on the part of 
the villagers. 

Through a series of behind-the- 
scenes activities we encouraged the or- 
ganization of a Community Committee 
for the Hall of Fame of the Trotter, It 
was made known to several of the prom- 
inent Goshenites that other communi- 
ties were vying for the museum and 
that this village was certain to lose it 
if more active support was not forth- 
coming, One of these men wrote a let- 
ter, at our suggestion, to the local news- 
paper, gently chiding the population 
for not getting 100 per cent behind the 
Hall of Fame, which was a natural to 
add to Goshen’s worldwide stature as 
“The Cradle of the Trotter.” In his 
letter, he offered to donate one of his 
building lots for auction to raise money 
for the museum if the villagers got 
active in a campaign to bring it there. 

Immediately following publication of 
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the letter one of our top officials of- 
fered to donate the first sum of $500 
for the Hall of Fame to be credited to 
the organization which was set up for 
the purpose of aiding the museum. This 
offer was not made publicly at the time, 
but was contained in a letter to one of 
the local men we knew would play a 
leading role in the proposed venture. 


Community acts 


Apparently this combination — of 
events jolted the community into action. 
Through the local board of trade the 
Community Committee was set up and 
Village Clerk John B. Connelly was 
named to head it. The group’s major 
aims were to generate local interest in 
the museum and to raise money for it. 





The committee quickly scheduled and 
carried out: 
1. The sale of horseshoe lapel pins. 
2. The sale of horseshoes 
famous horses. (The purchasers 
were then urged to donate the 
shoes to the museum. ) 
3. The auction of the building lot. 
4. A horse show, 


fro m 


The Committee persuaded such or- 
ganizations to get 100 per cent behind 
the Hall of Fame as the Lions Club, 
Rotary Club, American Legion Aux- 
iliary, Orange County Board of Super- 
visors, Goshen and Middletown Riding 
Club, Catholic Daughters of America 
and the Minisink Hook and Ladder 
Company, All told, through the Com- 
mittee, we raised about $18,000 and 
succeeded in stirring up so much in- 
terest that it was no particular surprise 
when we announced in March, 1951, 
that we had found a site and would 
definitely establish the 
Goshen. 


museum in 


To ballyhoo our opening on June 30, 
1951, we planned a mammoth horse 
and horse-drawn vehicle parade de- 
picting the history of harness racing and 
of Orange County. Still working closely 
with the Committee we invited persons 
from four surrounding states to enter 
horses and vehicles in the parade which 
in some way were concerned with the 
growth of the sport. 

The results were amazing. More than 
500 horses were in the parade and just 


all 
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Sulky exhibits 
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Yesterday a box stall—today an art gallery. 


over 1,000 
numbered 


marchers. The vehicles 
some 250. The parade 
brought more than 10,000 persons to 
this village (pop. 3,200) and gave us 
a great send-off, 

Since our opening the Committee 
has greatly curtailed its activities. But 
our job remains complex, In order to 
promote widespread public interest in 
our type of institution, located off a 
main highway, we must of necessity 
go outside the specific field of horse 
racing for our appeal. We must draw 
persons here. We can’t expect too many 
tourists or passers-by. We attract his- 
torians through our excellent collection 
of manuscripts, formerly the property 
of prominent horsemen, describing life 
in the Civil War era and other. We 
appeal to art lovers who come to see 
our fine collections of drawings and 
paintings of famous horses by masters 
of the art; we draw lovers of fine prints 
who enjoy inspecting our groups of 
Currier and Ives and others, and of 
course we attract the horsemen, horse 
lovers, the bettors and the merely 
curious. 

We have achieved excellent results 
from our personal-letter canvass of all 
the schools and many of the social, fra- 
ternal and children’s groups in Orange 
County. Many of them have accepted 
our invitation to attend the Hall of 
Fame in groups to enjoy the advantage 
of a conducted tour by a qualified 
guide. 

The museum has been represented 
on local and national radio and TV pro- 
grams frequently. Each year we take 
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advantage of the magnificent publicity 
pull of the famed Hambletonian and 
arrange some tie-in on the day of the 
race. The newsmen are all here anyway 
so why not take advantage of a good 
thing since it’s all in the same family? 
This fall we hope to inaugurate a radio 
program originating from the museum. 
It will be a forum type show discussing 
questions of interest in sports and ed- 
ucation, 

Originally our charter stated that the 
Hall of Fame of the Trotter was estab- 
lished “for the purpose of collecting, 
classifying and preserving the archives, 
records, relics and other personal prop- 
erty items of interest and to establish 
memorials in connection with the origin 
and development of the Standardbred 
Horse.” 

But we have now become more than 
mere words on a document. We are a 
landmark in a newly-revitalized and 
fast-growing sport and we have reached 
this point mainly through the proper 
application of ethical practices in both 
community and public relations. e e 





Elliot Emerson began as Night Mana- 
ger of UP’s Miami Bureau in 1944, 
later served as Winston Churchill's PR 
liaison man during the 1946 U. S. 
visit of the British leader. Since 1947 he 
has been PR and Publicity Director for 
the Grand Circuit—America's trotting 
horse management group. Two years 
ago he was asked to direct conversion 
of a stable into a unique national 
museum. The Hall of Fame of the Trotter 
has had PR problems which the writer 
describes. 











Practice of PR 


(Continued from page 7) 


the concern of the practitioner, although 
his conscience will require that the long- 
range objective is not against the general 
interest. He may recall an adage of Joel 
Chandler Harris who pointed out that 
“you can’t lead a one-eyed mule from 
the blind side.” Getting there is more 
important than the driving. As he sea- 
sons, the practitioner learns that public 
relations considerations are but one of 
many which figure in major decisions, 
and the clients are of the same human 
stuff as the public or, for that matter, 
public relations people. 


Client’s needs and demands 

The client’s needs and demands are 
the practitioner's bread and butter, and 
he should be content with his work, 
humdrum though it may occasionally 
seem. Some are fortunate in serving 
clients whose objectives fire them with 
zeal and bring a satisfaction over and 
above that which accrues from more 
prosaic undertakings. Thus they derive 
fringe benefits denied to most of us. 
Unfortunately, opportunities such as 
they enjoy are not available in sufficient 
quantity to provide a livelihood for all 
the people in this rapidly expanding 
profession. 

As one who should “walk with kings 
but keep the common touch,” the public 
relations practitioner can do much to 
alleviate one of the great tragedies of 
our modern life—the isolation of men 
within their respective social strata. 
Establishing communication between 
these lonely cells is a challenge, whose 
answer is a valuable contribution to all 
the separated groups. Public relations 
has proved its worth in this respect so 
often that it is difficult to contemplate 
an orderly society without it and its 
practitioners, In a democracy, where 
progress stems from harmonious under- 
standing, the future of public relations 
seems secure. 

If we are impatient with the progress 
made to date, we can take comfort 
from the case of medicine, whose de- 
velopment was at a virtual standstill 
for 2,000 years after Hippocrates ini- 
tiated the scientific approach. If we 
are dissatisfied with our rewards, let us 
look about our world and regard the 
duller and less engrossing means of earn- 
ing a livelihood; then give thanks to a 
time and place where talents such as 
ours have found a market. e e 
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An introduction to semantics 


“Semantics is the study of word meanings. . . . Its potential contributions 
toward attainment of professional standards in public relations could .. . 


be decisive." 


By Henry H. Urrows 
Harold L. Oram, Inc. 


EMANTICS is the study of word mean- 
S ings. Garrulous gaffers who revere 
public relations as a mystic rite or phil- 
osophers’ stone will find it little help. 
Semantics offers no recipes for sleight- 
of-hand broths to sweeten soured 
names, massage the wounded ego, libel 
leadership, revive dead economic ortho- 
doxies, or steal elections. Its potential 
contributions toward attainment of pro- 
fessional standards in public relations 
practice could, however, be decisive. 
Semantics serves as a cathartic disci- 
plinary influence, pointing toward 
straight thinking. 

Many a cub reporter has had a fervid 
news story given caustic scrutiny by 
re-write, his purple prose sadly punc- 
tured with pointed questions. “What do 
you mean?” asks re-write again and 
again as the blue pencil slices away at 
fuzzy copy. Like good re-write, seman- 
tics looks askance at eloquence. It 


thrusts forward this same deflating . 


question at every sloppy example of 
modern communications. 


Basic text 

The basic text of this new science is 
Science and Sanity, An Introduction to 
Non-aristotelian Systems and General 
Semantics. Written by the late Alfred 
Korzybski, the book first appeared in 
1933. A second edition with revisions 
and additions came out in 1941. Neither 
volume is especially readable; you not 
only put the book down frequently, but 
must also re-read many passages to 
get his drift. The style ignores the 
author’s principal message, a demand 
for sharper use of language. And yet 
it is a provocative and stimulating work. 

Most interested laymen prefer to get 
their semantics from Korzybski at sec- 
ond-hand. Two excellent translators 
have written popular books which may 
be less authoritative than the Korzybski 
bible, but they are intelligible guides as 


well as effective tracts. These are Stuart 
Chase’s The Tyranny of Words. and 
S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in Action. 
You may enjoy them as much as many 
readers have. It is also likely that you 
may profit from their bibliographies. 


Words are symbols 


Semanticists claim, with some truth, 
that editorial and public relations prose 
often employs words and phrases with- 
out careful regard for clear meaning. 
Words are symbols, not things. Con- 
fusion of symbol with what is symbol- 
ized is common. Words can defeat 
their user's purpose, if he uses them 
without some awareness of the actual 
objects, activities and ideas to which 
they refer. 

Primitive adults and most babies re- 
strict their use of language to concrete 
objects. Things have names; when 
words fail, the cave man and the baby 
can always point. In dealing with ideas, 
words take on larger responsibilities. 
Gestures exercise the speaker but can- 
not serve as effective symbols. Most 
word-symbols for ideas are abstractions. 
Abstractions are clear only so long as 
speaker and listener, writer and reader, 
preacher and congregation mean the 
same thing when a particular abstrac- 
tion is cited in a particular context. 
When confusion occurs and communica- 
tions become fuddled, the semanticist 
steps in with what could be sage advice. 

He shows us that words can become 





Henry H. Urrows is a member of the 
firm of Harold L. Oram, Inc., public 
relations and fund raising consul- 
tants. A charter member of PRSA, 
he served on the Committee on 
Standards of Professional Practice 
which drafted the Society's Profes- 
sional Standards for the Practice of 
Public Relations. 











toys rather than tools. Philosophers 
used to amuse themselves and their 
disciples with games like this: 

No cat has eight tails; 

Every cat has one more tail than no 
cat; 

Every cat, therefore, has nine tails, 

Words are not the only symbols. 
Mathematicians use numbers. Painters 
use shape and colors. Architects use 
masses. Algebra avoids games like that 
of the nine-tailed cat by setting ground 
rules for manipulation of symbols. 

A news report, like an arithmetic 
statement, can be checked. When we 
editorialize, when public relations at- 
tempt to “sell” ideas, we must draw 
inferences from facts. We combine in- 
ferences and produce opinions. In the 
process, unless we watch each step 
we can slide from firm to marshy 
ground. Without some awareness of 
the principles which semantics teaches, 
we can sink into quicksand. 

A report is much like a fact in arith- 
metic. It should be checked. We should 
know what we are doing when we make 
an inference from a fact, and when we 
render judgment on the basis of that 
inference. We should not forget that 
the only part of the process subject to 
proof is the fact itself. 

If Mrs. Doe leans over her fence and 
reports to Mrs. Roe, “Mary Smith didn’t 
get home until one o'clock in the morn- 
ing,” she presents a fact that can be 
checked. Even then, the inference had 
better not assume other events which 
are not true. If Mrs. Roe exclaims, 
“Mary has probably been carousing,” 
we have such an inference. Mrs. Doe’s 
judgment may conclude with a tech- 
nical truth not quite what she intends, 
“I always said Mary would come to no 
good end.” If Mary was really kept 
late at choir practice before a big church 
celebration, she’s been maligned with- 
out evidence of fact. 

Semantics warns against making in- 
ferences and rendering judgments with 
insufficient facts. Semantics also warns 
against the way communications can be 
distorted through over-simplification. 


Two-value classifications 


Too often we resort to inaccurate 
two-value classifications in the tradi- 
tion of our Neanderthal ancestors. Sav- 
ages know only good magic and bad 
magic, with no significant phenomena 
falling between what they consider 
good and bad. Recognition of grada- 
tions in value marks a relatively civil- 
ized stage of value appreciation. 
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Abrupt differentiations, extreme poles 
of up-down, left-right and good-bad 
clutter much of our talk and our edi- 
torial copy today. If you aren't “pro- 
management” or “pro-labor” some ob- 
servers suppose you must be “anti-man- 
agement” or “anti-labor,” without re- 
gard for the spacious panorama of vir- 
tues and defects to be found alike 
among businessmen and union leaders. 
The militant conviction that “If you 
arent with us, youre against us,” is 
more likely to send blood pressure up- 
ward than clear a single head. 


Two-value thinking dangerous 

Life today, the semanticists tell us, 
is complex. Our society affords so many 
gradations of opinion, judgment and op- 
portunities for varying choices of action, 
that two-value thinking is downright 
dangerous. The demagogue thrives in 
this sort of atmosphere. Hitler could 
applaud what he considered good with 
certain equated words of approbation: 
Aryan, German, noble, virtuous, heroic, 
courageous. He condemned what he 
disapproved with their polar opposites: 
non-Aryan, foreign, corrupt, degenerate, 
weak, cowardly. His sorriest victims 
were those who swallowed this verbal 
hashish, and took it often enough to 
acquire a taste for it. 

A scientist cannot content himself 
with saying that any physical state rep- 
resents absolute hot or cold, but pre- 
fers to measure the specific number of 
degrees at a given time and place on 
an agreed standard scale of tempera- 
ture. Human beings would suffer fewer 
ulcers and shorter wars if scientific 
exactitude could be brought to bear 


in the use of language. 

Words acquire emotional colors which 
cannot be separated from the effects 
the words produce in people’s minds. 
One could say, “The 1938 U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports testi- 
fied .. .” to start a fairly calm sentence. 
Translate the same _ statement into 
“Roosevelt’s New Deal bureaucrats 
claimed . . . ” and you have a call-to- 
arms in some circles. 


Trigger words 


The number of trigger words which 
set off a prefabricated chain of emo- 
tional responses today is growing. The 
semanticists say that with frequent ex- 
posure to two-value classifications and 
trigger words our citizens become in- 
creasingly less critical of what words 
mean. Repeated exposure to irrespon- 
sible declarations tends to gain accept- 
ance among some readers who accept 
reiteration as a substitute for need of 
proofs. Among others, fatigue sets in 
with a state resembling anesthesia, The 
principle of the Big Lie has served 
Hitler and Stalin well. 

Affective terms like women drivers 
also cause confusion. Cite a good driver 
who happens to be female and those 
of us who hold a fixed stereotype of her 
species will dismiss the example as a 
negligible exception to a secure rule. 

The late Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
once advised authors to write with fury 
and correct with phlegm, but never 
vice-versa. Semantics should serve as 
an inhibiting, salutary influence against 
abuse of language. Many of us could 
greatly profit from what this young 
science has to offer. e e 
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Mission of PR 


We, in public relations, are interested in the same objectives. Our job, like yours, is 
primarily one of communications. It’s a two-way street. Our department is the channel 
through which management keeps posted on public opinion. In turn it is the trans- 
mission mechanism through which management decisions are announced and explained 


to the public. 


In this day and age, favorable public opinion in the plant community is a prime 
factor in industrial planning. In the function of industrial management, it ranks in im- 
portance with market development, sound engineering, operating practices and availability 


of raw materials. 


To my mind, favorable public opinion is dependent upon two principal factors. The 
first of these is sound policies which work to the mutual advantage of the company’s 
employees, customers, stockholders and neighbors in the plant community. 


The second is proper explanation of these policies, and public understanding of them. 


J. Carlisle MacDonald, Assistant to Chairman 
United States Steel Corp., addressing Pennsylvania 
industrial editors. 
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Company publications 
(Continued from page 9) 


Ford Times is one of the mass circula- 
tion publications. It goes to 1,500,000 
Ford fans each month. General Motors’ 
Friends is mailed to 1,400,000 families. 
Two-thirds of them, however, have cir- 
culations of 5,000 or less. 

Readership figures for company pub- 
lications are even more significant. By 
actual survey by the editor or an out- 
side organization, the editors reported: 


1 reader per copy.......... 6% 
2 readers per copy......... 20% 
3 readers per copy......... 34% 
4 readers per copy......... 23% 
5 readers and more per copy. .17% 


Like the public relations profession, 
company publication editing has 
reached its present mature stage solely 
on the work of the editors themselves. 
Self-education and aggressive group co- 
operation have raised editors’ standards 
and goals. 


Editors attend education courses 

Forty-two per cent of the editors 
stated that they have attended educa- 
tion courses since becoming editors to 
improve their journalistic knowledge. 
Most of these courses have been sparked 
by industrial editors’ associations who 
have arranged clinics, meetings and 
conferences, many of them in coopera- 
tion with colleges and universities. To- 
day there are more than 20 such annual 
editors’ gatherings around the country. 
Among them is the annual International 
Council of Industrial Editors’ Confer- 
ence. Key speakers and experts in lay- 
out, type and other allied arts are in- 
vited to participate. Fifty-six percent of 
the companies pay the bills to send their 
editors to these sessions; 10% pay part. 

Contests have provided another in- 
centive: 63% of 1,173 editors reported 
that publication contests are incentives 
to do better. Over half of them have 
entered national contests, 24% local con- 
tests, 24% regional contests. 

To prove the value of their publica- 
tions to managements, editors have 
found a number of different successful 
methods: readership surveys (38% make 
them regularly), letters from readers, 
awards in contests, sales results, re- 
quests for copies, year-end reports and 
general interest shown by employees 
through attitude surveys. e e 
(Single copies of the ICIE survey are available 


on request to: Robert Schulz, Nordberg Manufac- 
turing Co., Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin—Editor ) 
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Minnesota poll shows deqree of public understanding of PR 


HIS YEAR the Minnesota Chapter of 

the Public Relations Society of 
America presented a forum to provide 
some measurements of public relations 
progress. Co-sponsored with the School 
of Journalism of the University of Min- 
nesota, the “Annual Audit of Public 
Relations” presented some findings in 
public opinion of public relations—as 
a term and as an activity—as established 
by “The Minnesota Poll,” a survey con- 
ducted through cooperation of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 


During August, The Minnesota Poll 
interviewers asked a statewide cross- 
section of 988 adults questions relating 
to public relations. 


As was anticipated, there was a wide 
variance of understanding concerning 
the term and its application to business. 
Encouragement for those interested in 
public relations, however, can be gained 
from the fact that 40% of those persons 
questioned could provide some explana- 
tion of the meaning or purpose of pub- 
lic relations. 


Responses 


The significant responses to the four 
questions included in the study are re- 
ported below. 


1. Two out of every five adults have 
fairly definite ideas about the pur- 
poses of public relations—chiefly, “to 
create or build goodwill for a com- 
pany’; “the attitude a firm takes 
toward the public”; “the relationship 
between a firm and its employees’; 
“the relationship between a firm and 
its customers.” 


Three out of five adults (60%) in 
Minnesota do not know what the 
term public relations refers to, or 
cannot explain their thoughts. 


NOTE: Remaining questions were 
asked only of the people—40% of the 
total sample—who were able to offer 
some explanation of the meaning or 
purpose of public relations. 


Of those who do have some notion or 
knowledge of public relations: 


2. 57% are able to cite the names of 
Minnesota firms that, in their opinion, 
enjoy “especially good public rela- 
tions’. 
Their principal references: 
General Mills 
Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co. 
The Dayton Company 
Hormel’s 





Minneapolis Honeywell 
“The public utilities” 


3. The chief criteria for “especially 
good public relations”, judging from 
the replies given by these repondents, 
are: 


a. Good employee relations 

b. Good service i 

c. Keeping the public informed 
about company activities 

d. Participation in civic affairs 


4. A majority (60%) would recom- 
mend “public relations as a life’s work 
for a young man or a young woman’; 
9% would not; 11% qualify their judg- 
ments (e.g., “there’s a field in it, but 
I don’t know how crowded”); 20% 
are undecided. 











Business Leadership 





“Strangely, yet understandably, there are some 
who believe businessmen are Doctor Jekylls and Mr. 
Hydes—that while they are private. citizens outside 
their offices they are nice neighbors, and good citi- 
zens, but once in their offices become calloused in- 
dividuals who have no interest in giving the public 
either satisfaction from the goods and services they 
make and sell, or satisfactions from their relations 
with one another. How silly such a concept can be. 

“Businessmen are no different from anyone else. 
They have the same likes and dislikes, the same 
hopes and aspirations, the same appreciation for 
honesty and fair dealings as people who earn a 
living in other fields of endeavor. 

“The basic criticism that might be levelled at busi- 
ness leadership is its fear of being misunderstood; 


its failure to express itself clearly, in not sticking to 


It must be remembered that the per- I 
centages apply to the 40% of the total ( 
sample. 
Projection 

Projection of the total sample would I 
include 1,900,000 persons according , 
to the base established by the Minne- : 
sota Poll. With that figure in mind, a 
40% understanding of public relations 
was some recognition of the field but ( . 
provides an obvious opportunity. e e ; 

\ 
( 
( 
4 
( 
. . 
simple, basic facts; its failure to recognize and use 
tested, proven facilities already existing to communi- ; 
cate with the public. Therein lies the danger, for 


while independently seeking ways and means by 
trial and error, or by business leaders delegating in- 
ternal responsibility to others, to “build public re- 
lations,” time is being wasted and erroneous im- 
pressions are created on the part of the public as 
to interest and intent. 

“In many ways I think business, along with other 
phases of our national life, has become too special- 
ized and departmentalized and is the unwilling and 
unhappy victim of mass psychology--consequently 
resorting to herd-instinct and silence.” 

—John Garver, Chairman, Board of Governors, Associa- 


tion of Better Business Bureaus, speaking at the 37th 
Annual Conference of the Association, June, 1951. 
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PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON 
EFFECTIVE ILLUSTRATION IN 
PUBLICATION LAYOUT 


By Kenneth B. Butler, Butler Typo-Re- 
search Center, Mendota, Illinois, 84 pp. 
(paper cover, 8% x 11 inches), $3.50. 


Reviewed by K. C. Pratt, K. C. Pratt, Inc. 


The first of a projected series of 
handbooks, this booklet on illustration 
is the work of a man of many years’ 
experience in the graphic arts. Kenneth 
B. Butler is President of Wayside 
Press, author of Advertising Age’s col- 
umn, “Tips for the Production Man,” 
and a member of the faculty of North- 
western University, where he gives 
courses on design, production and lay- 
out to graduate students at its Medill 
School of Journalism. 

Layout ability, the author states, 
comes from the mastery of various indi- 
vidual techniques. For the layout prac- 
titioner these are many, since numerous 
ideas which advertising has proven to 
have impact have been taken over. To 
recall and apply properly a few hundred 
of these is the making of a good layout 
designer. 

Layout is considered mainly from 
the point of view of using illustration 
as a layout tool. This concept of illus- 
tration includes the utilization of light 
and dark areas on the page, in the form 
of halftone, line drawing and combina- 
tions of the two. Knowledge of printing 
techniques is not presupposed on the 
part of the reader. An explanation is 
given of such things as the difference 
between halftone and line etching and 
the requirements for a photograph to 
be used for illustration. Nearly every 
conceivable form of using halftones 
and line plates is presented. 
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There is an absence of any discus- 
sion of printing type. Although this is 
an important topic in its own right and, 
it is suspected, may be the subject of 
a subsequent handbook, it seems that, 
since this booklet is planned to assist 
the beginner in layout techniques and 
ideas, something about type might 
have been included. At least, it might 
have been pointed out that type faces 
now offer practically endless possibi- 
lities to contrast or supplement the 
moods of various kinds of illustration. 

Otherwise, it is a skillful piece of 
work, which is elementary enough so 
it does not confuse the beginner, while 
offering many suggestions of value to 
the practiced layout person. For the 
latter, it is so designed that one can 
climb through its pages easily to find 
suggestions and illustrations on han- 
dling almost any subject. 

The plentiful illustrations have come 
largely from the laboratories of the 
author’s classes and represent examples 
of what most of the consumer and busi- 
ness publications in this country are 
doing in the way of layout. e e 


PRACTICAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Revised Edition) 
By Rex F. Harlow and Marvin M. Black, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 407 pp., 
$5.00. 
Reviewed by Felton H. Gordon 
Public Relations Counsel 
This book has a rare appeal in that 
both economic man and dreamer alike 
will find it of great interest and practical 
value—even more so than was true of 
the first edition published in 1947. 
The harbingers of full professional- 


ism will find in this volume reassurance 


that it is on the way and that if any pro- 
fession ever had a real mission of service 
to humanity, it is public relations. 

The revised version might well serve 
as an index to the amazing progress of 
the past five years. It might well be 
dedicated to those who are working tire- 
lessly and unselfishly to open new 
vistas of usefulness. 

First-time readers will find the book 
a panoramic study of a bright new pro- 
fession. On encore, one will find the 
book completely revised and including 
several new chapters, which, with the 
changes in the old, make it a “must” 
in every professional public relations 
practitioner’s library, 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
additions is the chapter on “Public Re- 
lations As a Social Instrument” under 
the section on “Foundations of Public 
Relations.” In it the authors touch 
briefly upon a crucial point with the 
assertion that genuine professionalism 
will come only with the sublimation of 
financial return to that of social value. 

In a new chapter on the “Scope and 
Content of Public Relations” the au- 
thors come up with an interesting de- 
lineation of the duties of the public 
relations counsel as contrasted with the 
consultant. The counsel’s facilities are 
such that he can do any part of the 
public relations work of his client, they 
say, while the consultant usually serv- 
ices his clients in a person-to-person 
relationship. 

Some may find this description inade- 
quate, preferring to regard the title of 
“counsel” or “consultant” as ones to be 
bestowed eventually by PRSA or by 
law as degrees of proficiency in return 
for meeting certain criteria of status or 
educational accomplishment. 

Under “Divisions of Public Relations” 
other new chapters discuss “Distributor- 
Dealer Relations,” “Educational Rela- 
tions,” “Special Publics” and “Com- 
munications.” Tools of the profession 
are amply covered in Part III and this 
section provides a new insight into such 
media as the press, radio and television, 
advertising, public speaking and 
graphic arts, to name a few. 

Practical Public Relations has been 
used in many colleges and there is no 
reason why this new edition shouldn't 
prove even more valuable as a college 
text, as well as a handy quick-reference 
work for the busy practitioner. Such 
works as this add luster and stature 
to our profession and hasten the day of 
full integration of public relations into 
the social structure. e e 
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JAMES H. COBB GEORGE REITINGER HAROLD S. HOOVER 
Delta Air Lines Swift & Co. Trailmobile, Inc. 
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NEWS IN VIEW... 








Chapter Representatives to 
1953 Board of Directors 


The 24 Active PRSA members shown here— 
one elected by each chapter for a one-year 
term—will take seats on the Society's 1953 
Board of Directors on January |. 

In addition, 18 other new Board members 
were elected by PRSA's Active members in 
recent national balloting (story on page 23). 

The governing body for the new year will 
also re-seat 13 members of the present 
Board whose terms expire in 1953 and 1954. 





New York North Texas Northeast Ohio 
CAROLINE HOOD JACK R. MAGUIRE FRANK A. UNIACK 
Rockefeller Center, Inc. Texas Insurance Cleveland Diesel 


New York, N. Y. Advisory Assoc. 


Austin, Texas 


Engine Div. 
General Motors Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Southern California 
JOHN E. FIELDS 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


San Francisco 
Bay Area 
ROBERT D. ROSS 
The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


St. Louis 
DAN J. FORRESTAL 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hawaii 
ROY J. LEFFINGWELL 
Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Assoc 
Honolulu, Hawaii i 


Detroit 
WILLIAM A. DURBIN 
Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Columbus 


Ohio State Medical 
Association 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Mid-South 
C. ARMITAGE HARPER 
Democrat Printing & 
Lithographing Co. 
Little Rock, Ark. t 


Intermountain 
W. S. ADAMSON 
Adamson, Buchman & 
Associates 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Houston 
BROWN BOOTH 
Brown & Root, Inc. 

Houston, Texas 
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Minnesota New England New Orleans \ a 
PAUL E. BENSON DON B. McCAMMOND SCOTT WILSON J 
Green Giant Co. Monsanto Chemical Co. Scott Wilson & 
Le Sueur, Minn. Everett, Mass. Associates | 
New Orleans, La. | b 
d 
a 
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te 
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il 
Oklahoma Philadelphia Rochester Vv 
RICHARD M. ELLISON E. HUBER ULRICH WARREN PHILLIPS 
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PRSA Board of Directors chosen for 1953 


Active members choose 18 Directors by national ballot; 24 


chapters name one each; 13 carry over from 1952 term. 


PRSA was not without its own rash of election fever as the 1952 Society year 
drew toward its close. More ballots than have ever been cast in a Society election 
placed 18 nationally-allocated Directors on the upcoming 1953 governing body; 
and with more chapters added this year, the new Board will include 24 one-year 
term Directors from organizational units from Boston to Hawaii, and New Or- 


leans to Minneapolis. Additionally, 13 
Directors carry over terms of service 
to the new year. 

The Board of Directors will 
meet for the first time, according to 
the By-Laws, at the Annual Conference 
in Washington for the express purpose 
of electing officers and fixing the amount 
of the 1953 dues, after which the new 
members retire and the 1952 Board 
completes the calendar year. The new 
group takes office January 1. 


new 


Large chapter group 


Chapter members of the 1953 Board 
are pictured this month in News in 
View, comprising not only the largest 
“chapter class” of Board membership, 
but the first instance of all chapter 
delegates being presented together visu- 
ally at one time. These representatives 
are chosen by the chapter for one-year 
terms each, 


National ballot chooses 18 


Of 36 nominees presented on a slate 
to the Active Membership by the Nom- 
inating Committee, with Board appro- 
val, 18 were chosen as follows, with 
number of years’ tenure shown in paren- 
theses after each name: 


Canadian Region: 


John W. Lawrence (3); Director of 
PR and Advertising, The Borden Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Central Region: 
Don L. Short (3); PR Counsel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Allen H. Center (1); Director of PR, 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
W. Robert Walton (1); Director of 


PR, The Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind. 
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Chicago Region: 
Theodore F. Sills (3); President, 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
George M, Crowson (2); Assistant to 
the President, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, II. 
Hale Nelson (1); Vice President in 
Charge of PR, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Conger Reynolds (1); Director of 
PR, Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana), Chicago, Ill. 


(Continued on page 31) 


Fairman named Assistan 
Editor of Journal 


The PRSA Executive Committee has 
announced the appointment of Milton 
Fairman, Director of Public Relations, 
The Borden Company, New York, as 
Assistant Editor of The Pusiic RELa- 
TIONS JOURNAL, effective January 1, 
1953. 

Mr. Fairman, who was PRSA Presi- 
dent in 1951 and has long been active 
fv the Society's publications develop- 
ments, will assist the JournaL Editor, 
G. Edward Pendray, in a staff capacity. 
Both positions are voluntary, held at 
the pleasure of the Executive Commit- 


tee. @ e 





January Journal to report 
Annual Conference 


The January issue of the JournaL 
will carry a picture and text report of 
the proceedings of the Society’s Fifth 
Annual PR Conference held at Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 23-25. 











St. Louis Chapter holds record-breaking 


PR conference 


More than 400 representatives of the 
business and civic life of St. Louis at- 
tended the St. Louis Chapter’s Second 
Biennial Public Relations Conference at 
the Jefferson Hotel, October 23. In- 
cluded in the largest of PRSA’s chapter 
conference audiences so far this year 
were 70 students of public relations or 
allied fields who were guests of the 
Chapter. 

Dan J. Forrestal, Assistant Director, 
PR and Advertising, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., is Chapter President; and Lt. 
Col. Russell W. Tarvin, Information 
Officer, Scott Air Base, USAF, was 
General Chairman of the one-day Con- 
ference, Maxey Jarman, Chairman, Gen- 
eral Shoe Corp., Nashville, was luncheon 
speaker on the subject: “Leadership in 
Opinion Forming.” 

Outstanding on the morning session 
was the scholarly presentation made by 


Conger Reynolds, Director of PR, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Chi- 
cago, who discussed the subject of man- 
agement PR policy statements, illustrat- 
ing his remarks with slide material 
based on much original research he 
has done on the problem. 

Rear Admiral Harold B. Miller, re- 
tired, President, National Committee for 
a Free Europe, gave an excellent case 
history progress report on the advance 


being made by his  organization’s 
privately-financed radio broadcasts 


beamed at the peoples of the satellite 
nations, such as Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, quoting reports of results 
which indicate that reception of infor- 
mation is having a positive effect. He 
explained that Committee personnel 
monitors Communist radio broadcasts 
and studies its newspapers from behind 
(Continued on page 31) 
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How News Iravels 


Copyright 1936, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 








“Her maid told ours that she has a heart tattooed on her hip.” 


The reason why The New Yorker 
is one of the most quoted magazines 
in America does not lie, wholly, in 


its editorial excellence. 


New ideas and quality products 
launched in The New Yorker quickly 
reach important centers of opinion 
and buying all over the country. 
You just can’t keep The New Yorker 


away from New York-minded 


people wherever they are. 

Each week The New Yorker is 
full of exciting, unexpected ideas— 
editorial ideas—advertising ideas. 

Each week The New Yorker is 
eagerly read by the foremost 
opinion moulders of the nation. 
Newspaper columnists are among 
the leading members of this influ- 


ential group. 


(Advertisement) 
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Mr. Walter Lippmann says: ‘‘The 
New Yorker has done better report- 
ing than any other periodical. ”’ 

Not only do the leading colum- 
nists read The New Yorker regu- 
larly, it is read every week by 197 
members of the Washington Press 


Galleries, whose reports are sent 


daily to every major city in the 
United States. 
It’s a wise idea for you to con- 


sider reaching the opinion leaders 


of America through their favorite 


magazine—The New Yorker. They 
like it. 








(This is the first of a series of advertisements suggesting how The 
New Yorker may help you solve your public relations problems.) 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43n0 STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SELLS THE THOUGHT-LEADERS 
OTHER PEOPLE FOLLOW 


(Advertisement) 
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Chapter notes 
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COLUMBUS CHAPTER 

At the October meeting, “The Tech- 
niques of Putting the Television Me- 
dium to Work” was discussed in both 
live and on-film aspects by experts from 
Columbus’ three stations: Gene Ragle, 
WLW-C; Warren 
Warner, Program Director, WTVN; 
Charles Cady, Production & Public 
WBNS-TV. e e 


Program Director, 


Service Director, 


DETROIT CHAPTER 

First chapter session of the 1952-53 
season, November 11, featured Frank 
McNaughton, Time & Life Washington 
correspondent since 1941 (plus prior 
service there with UP), who brought 
members a first-hand picture of a news- 
man’s problems covering the Washing- 
ton front. e e 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 

November 19 luncheon session was a 
chapter “free-for-all,” without a speaker, 
on the subject: “What are the PR Les- 
sons of the Presidential Campaign?” 
Four areas of discussion elicited lively 
comment: “How much did sound PR 
practices contribute to Ike’s victory?”; 
“Was the ‘power of the woman’ under- 
estimated as a decisive factor?”; “What 
was the effect of the pollsters’ predictions 


on the voter—and how will their findings 
affect them in their bid for product 
and corporate surveys?”; and “What PR 
problems now face the Democrats?” 
ee 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 

Formal installation of the Philadelphia 
Chapter took place at a dinner meeting 
October 29, with Walter W. Belson, 
Director of PR, American Trucking As- 
sociations, Washington, D. C., and 
PRSA Eastern Regional Vice President, 
presenting the charter from the national 
Board of Directors. 

William G. Werner of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Manager, PR Division, The Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., and national PRSA 
Vice President, addressed the Philadel- 
phia members on their opportunities for 
community service. 

The charter of the newly-formed 
chapter was accepted by President 
Franklyn Waltman, Director of PR, Sun 
Oil Co., and member of the PRSA 
Board. Other officers of the chapter are: 
Vice Presidents, Harold S. LeDuc, 
Vice President, Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, and Kenneth D. Wells, 
President, Freedoms Foundation; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Helena P. Rhoads; Trea- 


T © AMERICA 





ay 


Franklyn Waltman, President of the Philadelphia Chapter, PRSA, receives the 


new Chapter's charter from Walter W. Belson, Eastern Regional PRSA Vice 
President, with William G. Werner, national Vice President of the Society, 
who addressed the Philadelphians on their opportunities for community service, 


looking on. 
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New York Chapter held an “ethics 
luncheon,” October 29, on the topic: 
"Should a public relations counsel 
serve a client whose objectives or 
methods he doesn't believe in?" Panel 
leaders were (left) William H. Bald- 
win, Baldwin and Mermey; and Homer 
N. Calver, Director of PR, Paper Cup 
and Container Institute, Inc. Audience 
participation produced some profes- 
sionally provocative discussion. 


surer, John Harvey, Director of PR, John 
Falkner Arndt & Co. 

At the meeting Mr. Waltman an- 
nounced the selection of E. Huber 
Ulrich, PR Director, Curtis Publishing 
Co., as the Philadelphia Chapter’s repre- 
sentative on the national PRSA Board. 

Chairmen of presently organized com- 
mittees are: Community Services, Ralph 
C. Champlin, Vice President in Charge 
of PR, Pennsylvania Railroad; Eligiblity, 
Robert G. Wilder, Director of PR, Lewis 
& Gilman, Inc.; Program, Mr. LeDue; 
Publicity, William W. Weston, Assistant 
Director of PR, Sun Oil Co. e e 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 

Dr. Ewald T. Grether, Dean of the 
University of California School of Busi- 
ness Administration, was host speaker 
at the Chapter’s October meeting, held 
at the University’s Faculty Club. 

During his talk on “Public Relations 
Problems of a School of Business Ad- 
ministration,” he gmphasized the fact 
the University was facing the decentral- 
ization problem, which at the moment 
is generic. 

In pointing up the statement, that 
“The unity of a university best serves 
the ever widening horizons of knowl- 
edge,” he illustrated the value and op- 
portunities for the student when it was 
possible to base his specialization on a 
sound foundation of broad, general 
knowledge rather than only within the 
tight realms of specialization. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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“With fundamental academic educa- 
tional training prior to specialization,” 
he continued, “students are able to grasp 
opportunities as they present them- 
selves. On the other hand, experience 
has shown that highly specialized train- 
ing without the basic foundation of 
general fundamental academic educa- 
tion tends to fit students only for one 
field. They are not capable of accepting 
responsibilities in other fields, and as a 
result their horizons of usefulness are 
limited to their specialization. It has 
been proved that such persons reach 
their peak by 40. It is our endeavor 
within the framework of the University’s 
vast education resources to teach stu- 
dents to recognize, organize and inter- 
pret business needs and problems and 
in so doing progress in any direction. 
It is selling the idea of broad, funda- 
mental training prior to years of speciali- 
zation which we find difficult. The ac- 
countant wants only accountancy, the 
salesman only selling, and so on through- 
out the whole wide field of specializa- 
tion.” This, Dr. Grether feels, weakens 


a person’s chances for advancement in 
the world of business. 

At the University no one is admitted 
to the School of Business Administra- 
tion until his junior year. The School 
is for juniors, seniors and graduates. 
Dr. Grether stressed the products of 
the School as student manpower and 
research results. He illustrated the use- 
fulness of the research facilities with a 
description of a project in which the 
University is presently engaged—the age 
old problem of the aging population in 
the field of workers. 

The project includes work on dis- 
covering the physiological, psychologi- 
cal, and biological age factor of workers 
as against their chronological age. The 
work is being carried on by psycholo- 
gists, economists, and biologists. The 
measure of work performance of workers 
reflecting these various ages is the cri- 
terion for both union and management 
thinking on reaching the retirement age 
of workers. The public relations prob- 
lem arising for the University in doing 
this type of work is the fear of both 
labor and management that the findings 
might upset their present retirement and 
pension contracts. Methods for inform- 





ing the general public on the value of 
such studies are under consideration, 
according to Dean Grether. e e 


NORTHEAST OHIO CHAPTER 

New officers named: 
Edmond 
C. Powers, Director 
of PR, Griswold- 
Eshleman Co.; Vice 
President, Edward 
Howard, Edward 
Howard & Co.; re- 
elected Secretary- 


President, 


Edmond C. Powers 


Treasurer, Wayman H. Thomasson, 
Cleveland YMCA, all of Cleveland. 
New local board members are: Arthur 
S. Bostwick, Fuller & Smith & Ross; 
Paul Brokaw, Paul Brokaw & Co.; 
Rodney C. Sutton, Hill and Knowlton 
of Cleveland; George C. Frank, Erie 
Railroad Co., all of Cleveland; and 
William D. Hines, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron. Frank C. Uniack, 
Diesel Engine Div., General Motors, 
Cleveland Retiring Chapter President, 
was named Chapter Director of PRSA’s 
national Board. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Membership Postings 


Fe nn ne ee 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 





Active Membership 





G. M. Coffin, Asst. Business Mgr., Dept. 
of PR, General Motors Corp., 3044 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. Sponsors: 
LeRoy H. Kurtz and J. J. Kaufman. 


Zenas D. Cook, Publicity Director, Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams, Inc., Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit 2, Mich. Sponsors: Albert C. Nute 
and J. J. Kaufman. 


Clancy W. Dayhoff, Director of PR & Ad- 
vertising, Port of Los An.eles, Room 1300, 
City Hall, Los Angeles 12, Cal. Sponsors: 
Ned Wiener and Harold P. Levy. 


George S. Hastings, Director of Industrial 
& Public Relations, Aladdin Industries, 
Inc., 703 Murfreesboro Rd., Nashville, 
Tenn. Sponsors: Maxwell E. Benson and 
Boyd M. McKeown. 


M. Elizabeth Lynch, Professor of Journal- 
ism, Marygrove College, 8425 W. Mc- 
Nichols, Detroit 21, Mich. Sponsors: Wal- 
ter T. Murphy and Howard E. Hallas. 


Clinton B. McKnight, Asst. Director of 
PR & Advertising, Diamond Alkali Co., 
300 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Sponsors: Gustave F. Utter and 
Arthur S. Bostwick. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


In the Cincinnati Area 


WESTLAKE STUDIO 
2424 Bremont Ave. 
CINTI. 13, OHIO MElrose 2631 











Donald M. Murphy, Director of PR & 
Sales Promotion, Lucky Stores, Inc., 1701 
First Ave., San Leandro, Cal. Sponsors: 
R. Mark Ogden and Leo J. Murphy. 


Ellis S. Perlman, Public Relations Direc- 
tor, Coleman Todd & Associates, 248 Park 
Ave. West, Mansfield, Ohio. Sponsors: 
Paul L. Eden and Edward Howard. 


Edwin C. Shafer, Asst. to General Direc- 
tor of PR, Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 
Dodge St., Omaha 2, Nebraska. Sponsors: 
Byron W. Reed and Donald D. Hoover. 


Randolph Van Nostrand, Director of PR, 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
of Los Angeles, 725 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 14, Cal. Sponsors: Burns W. Lee 
and Harold P. Levy. 

John D. Williams, Director of Employee- 
Public Relations, Hiram Walker & Sons, 
Inc., Walkerville, Canada. Sponsors: Tho- 
burn H. Wiant and J. J. Kaufman. 





Associate Membership 





John H. Belford, Jr., Account Executive, 
The Weimer Organization, Inc., 51 North 
High St. Columbus 15, Ohio. Sponsors: 
George H. Saville and Ivy V. Farley. 


Alfred L. Davis, Director of PR, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, 65 Plymouth Ave. 
South, Rochester 8, N. Y. Sponsors: Wil- 
liam H. Corwin and Swayne P. Good- 
enough. 


Frank D. Davis, Director of PR, Nation 1 
Gypsum Co., 325 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
2, N. Y. Sponsors: Francis W. Dunn and 
Whitman Daniels. 


Richard C. Ehrman, Manager, Employee 
and Plant Community Relations, X-Ray 
Dept., General Electric Co., 4855 Electric 
Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. Sponsors: John 
H. Paige and Lawr-nce J. Smotherman. 
Neal K. Fenkell, PR Dept., Packard Motor 
Car Co., 1580 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 38, 
Mich. Sponsors: E. Patrick Monaghan and 
J. J. Kaufman. 


Rey. Clarence J. Ryan, Vice President in 
Charge of PR & Development, Marquette 





Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 
October 22, 1952 

The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the 

following dividends, all payable on December 1, 1952, to 

stockholders of record at the close of business October 31, 


1952: 


Security 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series... $1.45* 
Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series 


Common Stock 


*Period from August 26, 1952. / 
POS Sd 


SHREVEPORT 


TEXAS choy ene gagmma 
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Amount 
per Share 


$1.183, 
S1.12Y%5 
$0.25 


Secretary 


LOUISIANA 








University, 1131 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Sponsors: John H. Paige 


and Gibbs R. Allen. 

Donald F. Sager, Executive Secretary, 
Western Insurance Inform:tion Service, 
3440 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
Sponsors: Burns W. Lee and Harold P. 
Levy. 

J. Wesley Shaw, PR Director, Aurora 
Gasoline Co., 15911 Wyoming, Detroit 21, 
Mich. Sponsors: J. J. Kaufman and Walter 
T. Murphy. 





Associate to Active 





John D. Kemp, Director of PR, Gonzales 
Warm Springs Foundation, Gonzales, 
Texas. 





Welcome to new members 





The Executive Committee of the Public 
Relations Society of America is pleased to 
announce the following elections to Society 
membership. (Complete addresses given in 
“Postings,” September and October issues 
of the JouRNAL. ) 





Active Membership 





David S. Ketchum 
Joseph W. Kling 
Frank M. Malone 
William H. Newbro, 


O. S. Aultman 
W. Grant Burden 
Paul F. Burns 
William W. Cary 
Joseph F. Cavanaugh 
Dr. John F. Conlin 
Ovid R. Davis 
Darrell D. Decker 
Sam E. Drake 
James F. Fox 
Charles D. Frazer 
Kenneth Gregory 
J. Mason Guillory 
Phil Townsend 
Hanna 
Erle Hannum 
John W. Harden 
Edward W. Hodgetts 
S. Spencer Kalwary 
Robert T. Kenney 


Jr. 
Albert C. Nute 
George Peabody, Jr. 
Lynn Poole 
W. Edward Rachels 
Charles E. Robbins 
Ray Samuel 
Gar Schmitt 
Frederick S. 
Schouman 
M. J. Schulenburg 
William I. Truby 
George Weissman 
Chauncey G. Welton 
Lee A. White 
Stewart J. Wolfe 





Associate Membership 





Ruth H. Floyd 
Richard L. Hinder- 


Clifford A. Shaw 
James R. Shinners 


mann Arthur Smith, Jr. 
Richard W. Holz- Edward J. Steimel 
necht William E. Stirton 


Jules W. Lederer 
Amy V. Pace 

John J. Robinson 
Gerald Schwartz 


Edward F. Stout 
Robert J. Turek 
Dorothy Williams 
Charles H. Zeanah 





PATRONIZE 
JOURNAL ADVERTISERS 
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PEOPLE 


(e) indicates PRSA members 





2" 
William Kostka e William Kostka and 
Associates, Denver, heads that city’s 
volunteer committee of public relations, 
advertising and promotion executives 
developing year-round program activi- 
ties for the Area Community Chest. 
M. K. Mellott e has incorporated the 
M. K. Mellott Company as successor to 
the unincorporated PR firm which car- 
ried his name. Offices are in New York, 
Scranton and Pittsburgh. 

Joseph V. Baker e Philadelphia PR Con- 
sultant, has produced a study, Negro 
Stakes in the Free Enterprise System, 
as a publication of The Institute of In- 
dustrial Race Relations, a non-profit or- 
ganization which he serves as Execu- 
tive Secretary (1712 Christian Street, 
Phila. 46, Pa.). 

Carroll R. West e formerly Ass’t Sec’y 
in charge of PR for 
Kiwanis, Int], Chi- 
cago, has been 
named Vice 
* dent in Charge of 
PR Title Insurance 
& Trust Co., Los 
Angeles, where he 
will head customer 
and PR programs of the Pacific coast 
organization. 


Presi- 





Allen H. Center e formerly PR Director, 
Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., has 
been appointed PR Director, Motorola, 
Inc., Chicago. Co-author of the new 
book, Effective Public Relations, Mr. 
Center is lst Vice President of PRSA’s 
Wisconsin Chapter and a newly elected 
member of the national Board of Direc- 
tors. Richard W. Holznecht e formerly 
PR assistant at Parker, has been pro- 
moted to the PR post vacated by Mr. 
Center. 

Samuel L. Austin e Director of PR, 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange, has been 
elected President of the Publicity Club 
of Chicago for the 1952-53 year term. 
DIED: Ralph A, Picard e Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 13, 1952. A 
native of Decatur, Ill. (October 17, 
1898), he moved to Louisiana at an 
early age, later attended Columbia Uni- 
versity and Southwestern University 
(Memphis). He spent eight years on 
newspapers and 12 years in Memphis 


December, 1952 





For excellent services to its industry 
and the public, and especially for as- 
sistance to the Government and far- 
mers in overcoming an acute food 
surplus problem, the Illinois Chain 
Store Council was given an Award of 


Merit by the American Trade Associa- | 


tion Executives. PRSA member Quaife 
M. Ward (left), Executive Manager 
of PR for the Council, is shown receiv- 
ing the citation from the Hon. Don C. 
Bliss, Minister, United States Embassy, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


city government before joining the fed- 
eral service in 1941. He was a veteran 
of World War I; and a long-time mem- 
ber of PRSA and one of its predecessor 
organizations, The American Council on 
PR. His wife, Mrs. Nancy B. 


survives him. 


Picard, 








Main line 
i) 
Editors 


feature 


SEND FOR a copy of FEATURE — 

America’s only publicity medium. 

It reaches leading U.S. editors with 
your publicity releases. 


CENTRAL FEATURE NEWS INC. 


1475 Broadway, New York 18, New York 
LO. 4-3123 











This booklet 


reprinted from an article appearing in 
Public Relations Journal is the key to 


better, more effective historical work. 


Write or phone for your free copy. 


APPLETON, PARSONS & CO., INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17 « MU 6-0342 


DESIGN « RESEARCH ¢ WRITING * PRODUCTION SUPERVISION 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Listings in Professional Directory are limited to PRSA members. 





ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE ne. 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y 
WHitehall 3-555] 











DOREMUS & COMPANY 


Advertising 


Public Relations 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC. 


e@ Public Relations e Publicity 

@ Product Promotion 
8 S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 
40 E. 49th St., New York PL. 5-3100 
213 Cutler Bldg., Roch., N. Y. Baker 1505 
Specialized experience in coordinat- 
ing public relations activities directly 
with sales programs. 


Founded 1931 M.B.Rorman, Pres. 




















GARDNER & JONES 
public relations - publicity 
For special assignments 
or long range programs 
105 WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. STATE 2-5004 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 


Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


607 S$. Hobart Boulevard 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 8-4131 




















GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


Sur wey = 


* Nationwide 
* Local 
* Inplant 
OPINION RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Princeton, N. J. Phone 1-3600 
Claude Robinson, President 




















BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42n0 ST. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 
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HAS YOUR OFFICE MOVED? 


HAVE YOU A NEW BRANCH OFFICE? 


Professional Directory advertising 
in the JOURNAL follows “card inser- 
tion” type of listing, without illus- 
tration. Size: one column, one inch; 
and one column, two inches. Copy 
availability of service, 
without promotional claims. Limited 
to firms of PRSA members only. 


mentions 


Rates are available from: 


Advertising Department 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 











Texas brags 


PRSA member John H. Murphy, re- 
cently appointed 
Secretary - Manager F 
of the Texas Daily 
Newspaper Associa- 
tion, has been given 
the choice task of, 
as he puts it, “com- 
posing Texas brags 
on Texas daily news- 
papers.” 





One of the major tasks of his new 
position is to plan a broad public re- 
lations program for Texas dailies. One 
of the program’s main goals, naturally, 
will be to tell the nation of the scope 
of the Lone Star State’s new spaper in- 
dustry. 

But don't get the idea it’s an easy 
job, Mr. Murphy says. “Of course we 
all know that Texas daily newspapers 
are the best in the nation,” he begins, 
“but there’s a tremendous job of gather- 
ing all the information on 98 daily 
newspapers.” 

Mr. Murphy is a charter member of 
Houston Chapter, PRSA. e e 
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Membership Reinstated 
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Mrs. Vivian Boron de Bordeaux, U. In- 

formation Service, 82 Rue Paul Bl: a 

Saigon, Vietnam (Indochina). 
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Membership Discontinued 
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Dwight Anderson, Center Moriches, Long 

Island, N. Y. 

John Newton Baker, The Florida State 

University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Monroe Campbell, Jr., 409 Manning St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. Linn Church, 20 Germania St., San 

Francisco, Cal. 

E. Charles Duval, Theodore R. Sills & 

Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Donald L. Hopkins, New England Mutual 

Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

James G. Kershaw, The Everman Organi- 

zation, Sacramento, Cal. 

Miss Victoria G. LeFevre, c/o Ransom, 

V. A. Hospital, Grand Island, Neb. 

Gerald T. Lynn, Steve Hannagan, New 

York, N. Y. 

C. H. MacMahon, Borg-Warner Corp., 

New York, N. Y. 

Howard P. Maginniss, Douglas Aircraft 

Co., Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 

Mermon W. Potter, Veterans Administra- 

tion, Montgomery, Ala. 

Salvador Tio, Economic Development Ad- 

ministration, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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Board chosen for 1953 


(Continued from page 23) 
Eastern Region: 


Thomas F. Robertson (3); Director 
of Public Information, Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


William H. Collins (1); Director of 
PR and Advertising, Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York City Region: 


Thomas J. Deegan, Jr. (3); Vice 
President, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Co., New York, N. Y. 

Sydney H. Eiges (1); Vice President 
in Charge of Press and Information, 
National Broadcasting Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Robert G. Pearson (1); Manager, 
Publicity & Information Div., Public 
Relations Dept., Shell Oil Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Leslie C. Stratton (1); Director of 
Public Information, Boy Scouts of 
America, New York, N, Y. 


Southern Region: 


James H. Cobb (3)*; Director of 
PR and Advertising, Delta Air Lines, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Southwestern Region: 


George Kirksey (3); President, 
George Kirksey & Associates, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Western Region: 


Edward F. Baumer (3); Director of 
PR, The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America (Western Home 
Office), Los Angeles, Calif. 

F. Douglas Tellwright (1); Vice 
President, Public Relations, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


13 carry over to new year 

Continuity of program is assured by 
the 13 members of the 1952 Board 
whose tenures run through 1953, and 
in instances noted by date in parenthe- 
ses, to a later year. They are: 

Irvin Borders, Los Angeles. 

Milton Fairman, New York. 

Lloyd E. Graybiel, San Francisco 

(1954). 

Keen Johnson, Louisville, Ky. 

William H. McGaughey, Detroit. 

John L. Mortimer, Houston. 

Virgil L. Rankin, Boston. 

Carl Reinke, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 

ada (1954). 


Horace Renegar, New Orleans 
(1954). 
Franklyn Waltman, Philadelphia 
(1954). 


Harry C. Webb, Houston (1954). 
William G. 
(1954). 

Russell Wilks, New York (1954). e e 


Werner, Cincinnati 


°* Mr. Cobb is also a chapter-designated Board 
member. 





PRSA member heads Australian Institute of PR 


Asher Joel has been elected President 
of the Australian Institute of Public Re- 
lations succeeding R. G. Clarke who 
has resigned because of ill-health, Mr. 
Joel, who was the first Australian to be- 
come a member of PRSA, was one of 
the founders of the Australian Institute 
two years ago. 

The new Institute president has em- 
barked upon a campaign of publicly 
relating public relations to the Austral- 
ian people, and as part of this program 
he has arranged a series of association 
luncheons to which prominent citizens 
have been invited. One object of these 
luncheons is to encourage public figures 
to express their opinion on major af- 
fairs of the day in Australia. 

The first guest was the Lord Mayor 


December, 1952 


of Sydney, Alderman, The Rt. Hon. 
E. C. O’Dea, who dealt with the vexa- 
tious questions of transport and mar- 
keting. 

Others in South Wales who have 
been invited to be guests of the Insti- 
tute are the Prime Minister of Australia, 
The Rt. Hon R. G. Menzies, and the 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth, Sir 
Arthur Fadden. 


Press and radio relations have been 
cultivated, and columnists, special writ- 
ers and reporters are extended invita- 
tions to attend all luncheons. 

Steps have recently been taken to- 
ward formation of a kindred organiza- 
tion to the Institute in the State of 
Victoria. e e 


St. Louis conference 
(Continued from page 23) 


the Iron Curtain so that Red distortions 
can be cast back quickly. The emphasis 
is on truth, he said, adding, “If they 
ever caught us in an untruth, we'd have 
to close shop.” 

Among other speakers were William 
G. Werner, Manager, PR Division, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Cincinnati, who described 
integration of PR policy at all levels in 
all departments of a manufacturing 
business; Miss Caroline Hood, PR Direc- 
tor, Rockefeller Center, Inc., New York, 
who gave useful data on conducting 
plant tours based on her experience in 
one of the largest establishments of its 
kind; Ralph C. Champlin, Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of PR, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Philadelphia, who discussed 
problems facing the railroad business 
today with attendant PR implications; 
and Theodore S. Koop, Washington 
Director of News and Public Affairs, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, who 
described newsgathering problems of a 
large medium and what PR people could 
do to cooperate in solving the problem. 

Robert L. Bliss; PRSA Executive 
Vice President, summarized the day’s 
discussion. Program events included 
showing of public relations films, one 
a General Mills’ special report to stock- 
holders. © ® 





NEW PRSA MEMBERS 
ELECTED DURING 1952 


ATLANTA CHAPTER ..... 9 
| ere anee 34 
iG! : | a 15 
66 Ci Ul re 6 
DEE 64040>ein60s0 es 30 
a airings ae 4 
ere ee ] 
NEW ENGLAND .......... 9 
NEW ORLEANS .......... 1] 
666 wie dw ee ones 66 
NORTHEAST OHIO ....... 18 
fs) i: 4 
PHILADELPHIA .......... 2 
IE «Sino 0:3-0 diedies ait 2 
PE eT 3 
SAN FRANCISCO ......... 7 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA .19 


| ESTEE Sten 1 
WASHINGTON ...........22 
WISCONSIN ............. 28 
MEMBERS AT LARGE ....92 

. 383 


(Total membership—1457 ) 
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THE HOPPER 


Membership valued 





I certainly have enjoyed my membership 
in the Public Relations Society of America 
in the three months since I was accepted 
as a member of the organization. 

I find the material which your office pre- 
pares and sends to the membership to be 
of much interest and value. Out here in 
El Paso, 500 or 600 miles from the nearest 
fellow-member of the Society, the mail- 
ings are particularly interesting because 
they provide one of the closest contacts 
I have with the work of other organiza- 
tions in public relations. 

B. MarsHALL WILLIS 
Advertising and Publicity Manager 
El Paso Natural Gas Company 
El Paso, Texas 


Uses Register 


Recently I have been putting the 1952 
Public Relations Register to good use in 
making inquiry of various Society members 
about their use of cartoon booklets as an 
educational medium. The Register has 
been most useful to me and I want you to 
know that I consider it a most convenient 
Society service .. . 

. WILLARD SWAIN 
Coordinator, 
Employee and Public Information 
California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp., Ltd., Crockett, Cal. 


Better reading 
. . . The Journat looks better every is- 
sue—and reads better too... 
James L, TURRENTINE 
Assistant to the President 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Journal advertising rates 
increase Jan. 1 


Effective January 1, 1953, display ad- 
vertising rates of the JOURNAL will in- 
crease from $165 per page (one-time, 
black-and-white) to $250 per page, 
with usual agency commission and 
cash discount. 

Classified rates increase to: “Posi- 
tions Wanted”—$1.00 per line; “Help 
Wanted”—$2.00 per line, minimum of 
5 lines, payable in advance, with no 
discounts or commissions. 

Rates for the Professional Directory, 
listing PR firm services (available to 
PRSA members only), remain the same. 

Rate Card No. 8, effective January 
1, 1958, is available from PRSA Head- 
quarters, 2 West 46th Street, New 
York 36. e e 
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Chapter news 


(Continued from page 27) 


Nathaniel R. Howard, Editor-in-Chief 
of the Cleveland News, discussed elec- 
tion trends at the November 3 meeting. 
At the December 1 luncheon meeting 
Jack H. Hartley, Manager of Cleveland’s 
TV station WEWS, will talk on “Public 
Relations Aspects of Television.” e e 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


More than 50 members and guests at- 
tended the October 29 luncheon meet- 
ing to hear F. Douglas Tellwright, Vice 
President-Public Relations, Pacific Tel. 
& Tel. Co., San Francisco, tell about 
use of public opinion surveys to measure 
customer attitudes toward an organiza- 
tion. He spoke from the experience of 
his own company’s studies made since 
1947, saying that they had been in- 
creasingly helpful in guiding manage- 
ment policies concerning providing com- 
munications services. 

“The periodic surveys we make,” he 
said, “focus our attention on weak spots 
which require correction. We're vitally 
interested in what our customers think 
about us from the standpoint that our 
product is service which must continue 
to expand and improve.” e e 


WASHINGTON, D. C., CHAPTER 


Chapter members heard Prof. Alfred 
Crowell and Prof. Donald Krimel 
describe the development of the public 
relations course in the University of 
Maryland at the October meeting in 
the National Press Club. The Chapter 
has furnished guest lecturers for the 
public relations students during the last 
school year and has been invited to set 
up a similar program again this fall. 
Maryland’s PR department has 41 stu- 
dents majoring in PR this fall, and 
shows a 57 percent greater enrollment 
in PR courses than a year ago. ee 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


The October 28 meeting was staged 
at Marquette University where Chapter 
members heard two panel discussions 
presided over by the group’s President, 
Kenneth W. Haagensen, Director of PR, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Panelists drawn 
from business, education, industry and 
welfare organization representatives 
aired the subjects: “Scholarships and 
Fellowships” and “Contributions and 
Donation.” Program Chairmen were 
Lawrence J. Smotherman and Edmund 
S. Carpenter. e e 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" 60c per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted" $1.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 
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Positions Wanted 
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A SEASONED, SOLID, SUPERIOR PUB- 
LIC-COMMUNITY RELATi:ONS MAN 
NOW AVAILABLE. 


Thirteen years in Industrial Public Rela- 
tions; sixteen years an Organization Execu- 
tive—local, state and national; five years 
in Government Public Affairs overseas, 
Box T-12. 





NEED A BOOKLET PREPARED? 


PR writer-editor can handle job from first 
planning of outline and format to finished 
copies. Experienced in research, graphic 
arts. Specializes in making complicated, 
technical, and heavy topics clear and inter- 
esting. Has done industry materials for 
schools, including teachers’ aids. Wide 
background as PR representative, article 
writer, newspaperwoman. In New York, 
free to travel. Box B-12. 
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Help Wanted 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS WRITER 
START $8,000 TO $11,000 


Top drawer 16-man public relations de- 
partment is expanding and offers a splendid 
career opportunity in the Philadelphia 
area. If you have 5 or more years of recent 
experience in the publicity writing field, 
plus experience in public relations, our 
client will be interested. Please send us for 
client consideration a complete typewritten 
résumé of your education and business his- 
tory and salary desired. All information 
will be held in strictest confidence and of 
course our client’s employees know of 
this ad. 


JACK LEWIS 
ACCREDITED PERSONNEL SERVICE 
12 So. 12th St. Phila. 7, Pa. 





YOUNG WOMAN to plan and supervise 
community service program for home fur- 
nishings organization. Arrange, publicize 
courses and institutes for young home- 
makers. NY state. Box M-12. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN with type- 
writer charm, should be young enough to 
hustle, mature enough to meet the press. 
Prepare and present news in sound, inter- 
esting manner for Public Information 
Service of nationally known midwestern 
firm. Prefer 25-30 age bracket tor this 
spot; college background with a couple 
of years writing in advertising or for mid- 
dlesize newspaper. Give vital personal sta- 
tistics first letter. Box H-12. 
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WE DEPEND ON McGowan Sign Company in St. Louis, 
Missouri, and other small businesses in many places. Here 
Joseph McGowan reproduces Standard Oil’s familiar Torch 
and Oval sign for a special display. Services such as this 
help our 49,700 employees to produce and market the 
products necessary to keep millions of Americans rolling. 





WE DEPEND ON men like T. W. Petersen, a container com- 
pany expert, to help solve packaging problems at our 
refineries. Glenn H. Whetzell (left) of Standard Oil is 
shown consulting with Mr. Petersen. The experience and 
skills of thousands of other business firms are brought to 
bear on problems we meet in serving you better. 


LOOK WHAT YOU START 
WHEN YOU START YOUR CAR 


ou have your Standard Oil dealer ‘“‘fill ’er 
vo You get your change—and a friendly 
“thank you.” You turn your ignition key and 
start rolling on your way. 

And here’s what you start rolling on our side 
of the pump—thousands of separate businesses 
working to supply your needs. . . businesses on 
which Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies 
depend in serving you. From oil well to service 
station, we depend on others. . . on 32,000 sup- 
pliers who make everything from our red tank 
trucks to the rubber bands for office use. Large 
and small, they help us make and market more 
than 2,000 petroleum products for your con- 
venience and comfort. 

Thousands of other companies use our prod- 
ucts for your convenience and comfort, too. 





THEY DEPEND ON US. G. E. Carlson, engineer of the 
Burlington R.R.’s California Zephyr, climbs into his cab. 
This three-unit diesel locomotive uses 3,620 gallons of fuel 
on the 1,038-mile Chicago-Denver run. To meet ever- 
growing needs, Standard Oil has plowed back two thirds 
of its profits in recent years for expanded facilities. 


(Advertisement) 
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Charles Francis Press 


Railroads, airlines, buses get you there with our 
help. Your nylon clothing, television set, electric 
light, the hot water and heat in your building 
may depend on petroleum we have supplied. 
Supplying the steadily increasing everyday de- 
mand for oil has built an industry, too, that is 
large enough to provide the oil so vital to 
national defense. 

So you see how you, and millions of other 
customers of Standard Oil, keep things rolling 
—for the 49,700 men and women of our company 
and for countless hundreds of thousands of 
people in other businesses, all depending on 
each other—all depending on you. 


Standard Oil Company 


(INDIANA) 





THEY DEPEND ON US. Dealer Richard F. Almer of Cloquet, 
Minnesota, services the car of Frank L. Redfield. Mr. 
Almer and thousands of other independent businessmen 
rely on us for quality products. They build their businesses 
through personalized service and through Standard Oil’s 
constant improvement of reasonably priced products. 
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B... in 1940, the only cotton rug with which most Americans were familiar was the 
bath mat. And often it wasn't much to look at. 


This year in countless thousands of American homes there are room-size cotton 
broadlooms and even wall-to-wall cotton floor coverings. And the homemaker is proud 
of their appearance and serviceability. 


Within a single decade, cotton consumption in all-cotton rugs has increased from 
16,000 bales to nearly 200,000 annually. The floor covering industry has become one of 
cotton's ten top markets. 


What's behind this phenomenal gain? 


Reduced to fundamentals the answer is this: New dyes, new finishes, new manu- 
facturing techniques provided by science have made possible vastly improved cotton 
rugs in a galaxy of colors and textures. A hard-hitting program of public relations and 
sales effort has driven the story home to the consumer. 


The overnight transformation of the cotton rug from bath mat to broadloom is an- 
other example of how a united cotton industry has teamed promotion and research to 
give its customers a better product and to improve the well-being of the ten million 
Americans who look to cotton for a livelihood. 


These are facts we want the country’s leading PR men to know about the coun- 
try’s leading agricultural industry. 


—NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


(Advertisement) 
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